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NOTICE. 

An Index to Vol. II. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 6, 
1898, to Jan. 28, 1899) is now ready, and will be 
sent free of all charge to readers who forward their 
names and addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, icg Fleet Street. Cases for 
binding Vol. II. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher 
& Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the 
following prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 
1s. gd. Complete bound copies of Vols. I. and II., 
with Index, are obtainable, cloth half-bound, ros. 6d. 
each volume, from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





NOTES 


M. Favre's funeral passed off on Thursday without 
disturbance, and when later in the day the disorderly 
element ‘‘ manifested,” the French Government showed 
that it could act with firmness. In another column 
will be found a description of the anti-Loubet demon- 
stration of the Patrie Francaise League, which makes 
it easy to understand why its self-respecting members, 
headed by M. Brunetitre, editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, should be hastening to resign. This split in 
the ranks of an organisation which, by its alliance 
with the Army, was rapidly becoming a graver menace to 
France than the more rabid anti-Dreyfusards, affords 
ground for hope that the Republic may yet weather the 
storm raised by the illegal trial of Dreyfus three years ago. 
And the hope is strengthened by the evident lack of an 
able man amongst the many enemies of the Republic, and 
by the signs plain enough between the lines of M. Loubet’s 
inaugural message—studiously plain, as the occasion 
required—that in her new President France has found a 
resolute champion of her civil and judicial institutions, 


Yet until Dreyfus’s fate has been finally decided the 
worst—a coup d’état—will continue possible, and unless 
the rumour be true that M. Manau as Public Prosecutor 
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will submit his report before the week is out, and will 
apply to the Court of Cassation for the annulment of the 
sentence without re-trial, the Dreyfus case may remain 
open some weeks longer—a source of increasing irritation 
and division. The latest incident in the affair is M. 
Dupuy’s impatience over foreign criticism, carrying him 
the length of expelling the Paris correspondent of one of 
the Vienna journals. An attempt this to exercise an 
indirect censorship over the Press of London, Berlin, and 
Rome, which has rightly brought down on him the repro- 
bation of the sober section of the French Press. 


WE have yet to learn what lies behind the incident at 
Muscat. That Admiral Drummond threatened to bombard 
that port and capital unless the Seyid of Oman revoked a 
grant he had made of Bandar Jisseh to the French, 
and that the Sultan of Oman (or Janan of Muscat as he 
is otherwise called) did by proclamation revoke the 
grant, so much we can now affirm. But two things are 
not certain—(1) the scope of the grant, whether of a coaling 
station in the technical sense of the words or merely a 
private commercial right of storing coal; (2) the instruc- 
tions (if any) from the French Government under which 
the French Consul acted. The gravity of the affair turns 
largely on these two points. Assuredly Colonel Meade, 
our Political Agent in the Persian Gulf, and Admiral 
Drummond, would not have proceeded to the extremity 
of an ultimatum without adequate reason. The Sultan’s 
obduracy was clearly based on the confident expectation 
of French aid. 


ENGLAND has maintained close relations with Oman 
since Napoleon threatened India. Zanzibar was once 
part of the Seyid dominions, but in 1861, under Lord 
Canning’s award, they were divided; Zanzibar (since 
become British) falling to the younger branch of the 
House and Muscat to the elder. Under a later treaty, 
negotiated by Sir Bartle Frere, the Janan of Muscat 
receives from us a subsidy of 7,200 rupees a month, and in 
addition enjoys our protection. Indeed, so close is the 
tie that in 1892 Mr. Curzon, as he then was, had no 
hesitation in calling Oman a British dependency. To be 
sure, under the Declaration between England and France 
of March 10, 1862, both Powers are pledged ‘‘ recipro- 
cally to respect the independence” of Oman. But it is 
quite evident from what is happening that the signatories 
attach a very conditional meaning to the word ‘‘ inde- 
pendence ” as used in this connection. 


THE BISHOPS 


Earnest Radical. “Turn ’em out—turn ’em out!” 
High-minded Tory. ‘‘ Let us, rather, supply them with 
a Nonconformist conscience.” 


WE are not at all sure that Mr. Herbert Lewis and his 
supporters on the Radical benches in the House of 
Commons are not right in their contention that the 
Church of England would be strengthened by. the with- 
drawal of the Bishops from the House of Lords. They 
have now-a-days so much to do that the time necessarily 
spent in London becomes a serious hindrance to their 
diocesan efficiency. But if it is the efficiency of the House 
of Lords that is in view, we can only say, as we said last 
week, and as Lord Hugh Cecil so well repeated in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, that instead of with- 
drawing the Bishops an addition should be made to thej 
ranks by leaders of other great religious bodies g 
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country. That, however, is for the future. For the 
present it has to be noted that the House of Commons 
rejected Mr. Lewis’s proposal by 200 votes to 129. In 
the course of the debate Sir Edward Clarke pointed out 
that the Bishops’ presence in the House of Peers is the 
only Parliamentary representation the Church possesses, 
and declared that were they to be removed, the rule which 
bars a clergyman’s election to the House of Commons 
must be rescinded. We certainly cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the spectacle of clergymen as candidates 
for the House of Commons, or as entering the arena of 
militant politics. They do so in other countries, it is true; 
but without conspicuous advantage to the Church, the 
State, or themselves. 


THERE are several points for congratulation in regard 
to the London Government Bill introduced in the House 
of Commons on Thursday night. In the first place, it is 
a matter for congratulation that the Billis in the hands 
of Mr. Balfour himself. We may thus hope to escape any 
repetition of the muddle of the Vaccination Bill. Then it 
is well that the Bill recognises the London County Council 
as the centre of London ‘municipal life. Admit that the 
Council has not always done the wisest thing in the wisest 
way—who among us does that ?—but it still represents 
an indispensable principle—the unity of the Metropolis of 
the Empire—and possesses a power of the greatest utility ; 
any abuse of which it is in the hands of the electorate 
to remedy. The Government have acted wisely in laying 
no molesting hand on the London County Council. They 
have acted prudently, too, in not attempting in the same 
measure to readjust the London Corporation to modern 
conditions ; that readjustment will come all in good time. 
For the rest, the existence of thirty new municipalities, 
each provided with efficient local government and subject 
to one central body for the whole metropolis, should help 
to quicken local life where it much wants quickening. 


Baron Banrry has fallen, and M. Koloman Szell has 
succeeded him in the Premiership. The change is acclaimed 
by the Opposition, who, though a minority, brought about 
the deadlock which compelled the Emperor to sacrifice 
Baron Banffy ; but there is an uneasy feeling amongst the 
Hungarian Liberals, especially those of the Tisza tradition, 
that the only gainers by the change will be the Clerical 
party, who are willing to work with anybody and every- 
body for the disruption of the Dual Monarchy. In 
Austria, where Parliamentary Government is suspended, 
the schism between the Czech and the German elements 
grows daily wider and more embittered, and thus renders 
the renewal of the Ausgleich more and more remote ; for 
a majority in Hungary will be party to no renewal which 
is not effected by Parliamentary sanction. 


Tue long duel in which Lord Salisbury and Count 
Muraviefi are engaged at Pekin has taken a new turn. 
The diplomatic guarantee of the British Government, on 
the strength of which 2,300,000 of British capital has 
recently been invested in the Northern Railways of China, 
was based on an arrangement between Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald and the Tsung-li-Yamén that no change should 
be made in the directorate of the Northern Railways 
without the prior assent of the British syndicate who pro- 
vided the capital. Sucha change has been made; has 
been made, too, after a fasnion that involves the Chinese 
ament_in a gross breach of faith. This, and not the 
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respective merits of Hu-Yu-Fen, the dismissed director, 
and Chang Yi his successor, is the kernel of the situation, 
What is clearer than ever is that the Chinese Government 
is a bad Government to put your money on, especially 
since it became a tool in the hands of Russia. 


THE Special Board for Classics in Cambridge Uni- 
versity has just issued its amended report. The recom- 
mendations are in eleven clauses. About a half of these 
simply repeat what has been part of the system of the 
Classical Tripos for many years past. Their value, how- 
ever, if only as a confirmation, is not inconsiderable. The 
radical changes are comparatively few. An essay is to be 
introduced into the First Part of the Tripos, and thus an 
experiment of the last two years is, apparently, to become 
a regular feature. Oxford, of course, has had the essay 
from time immemorial. The wording of one of the clauses 
allows the examiners to subdivide the three classes of the 
First Part into as many divisions as they think necessary. 
There have hitherto been three, and only three. 


In the Bill to regulate the practice of money-lending, 
that was introduced into the House of Lords this week, 
Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., and his valiant lieutenant, Mr. 
Thomas Farrow, will see the travail of their souls and, we 
hope, be satisfied. To both of them the country is 
indebted for having forced this matter into prominence, 
for without Mr. Farrow’s tireless investigations there would 
have been no Committee of Inquiry, and without Mr. 
Yerburgh’s encouragement and support those investiga- 
tions would not, we believe, have been undertaken. 
Hardly in any modern country but our own would the money- 
lending evil have been allowed to grow to such rankness 
before being rebuked, or to make such insolent use of the 
machinery of the law for the accomplishment of acts of 
sheer felony and brigandage. But that is the way with 
us. Our respect for legal right is so implicit that we 
need to) be powerfully and violently suggestionised before 
we can be led to realise that a legal right can possibly 
be the means of a moral wrong. ‘The folly of trying 
to protect fools” is another mainstay of our thinking on 
such matters. The argument would be worth more at 
an early-infusorian stage of life, where the “‘ fool” might 
be an unrelated organic particle, drifting alone through 
the ocean of things. More often, however, he is a small 
farmer, with a wife and children and others dependent 
on him ; and these have some claim to be protected. 


In presenting the Bill, Lord James of Hereford pointed 
to the good work done by People’s Co-operative Banks in 
Germany. The subject is one with which readers of Tur 
OUTLOOK are less unfamiliar than most. We have dwelt 
upon it repeatedly, and we shall continue to do so at con- 
venient intervals, until we see in our countrymen a greater 
alacrity to note and apply the lessons in orgagisation that 
half the world is sending to the British producer to-day. 
But talking of ‘money-lending, it is fully as much for 
our larger towns as for our rural districts that small credit 
facilities‘are; becoming a necessary resource. The clerk 
who, after a sickness, is at difficulties to renew his season- 
ticket, or who would fain purchase the bicycle which should 
enable him to travel without it; the small tradesman to 
whom a ten-pound note would be the warding off of danger 
due to unforeseen or momentary causes; the poorer class 
of coster who, when he has had a ruinously bad day (and 
he has many), must start again on borrowed capital, for 
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which he pays at the rate of 3,000 per cent. per annum— 
these are types known to everyone, and probably you will 
say “some of the best.” To avert from such men the 
lurch which makes them wreckage is a social aim worthy 
of a visible institution. It is good news then to learn, as 
we do from a well-informed source, that a scheme for the 
inauguration of an extensive system of Urban Co-operative 
Banks is now in process of formation under the best 
possible auspices for such a venture. 


Tue amalgamation of the South-Eastern and London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway Companies is a matter for 
the very serious deliberation of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which will shortly sit in judgment on the scheme. 
From the shareholders’ point of view there is much to be 
said for the proposal. Hitherto, by competition, these 
two companies have been fleecing one another, without 
giving the public many of the benefits in the way of 
accommodation, fast and frequent services, cheap fares, 
and reasonable freight rates which competition has com- 
pelled the Northern lines to give. The shareholders must 
benefit by an end to this fruitless competition, and it is 
the prime business of Parliament to see that the South- 
Eastern counties of England are not surrendered to the 
amalgamation without guarantees as definite and full as 
any Act of Parliament can provide that the travelling 
public also derive substantial advantage. And to this we 
have not the smallest doubt Parliament will see, alive as 
it must now be to the state of public opinion. Indeed, 
we fully expect to see the Companies themselves under- 
take to meet all reasonable wishes when the Bill comes up 
for discussion. To talk of forbidding the amalgamation 
scheme is futile. Parliament has forbidden not a few 
such amalgamations in its time, but where the interests of 
the Companies lie that way the amalgamations come never- 
theless into practice. 


Tue Army Estimates for 1899-1900 issued this week 
form the latest practical version of ‘*The White Man’s 
Burden.” We dwell upon the general aspects of the 
question in another column. Here we may note that an 
appropriation on account of ‘‘ Warlike Stores” exceeding 
two and ahalf millions sterling, suggests that the financial 
advisers to the War Office are not deeply imbued with 
the immediate prospect of a general halt to armaments. 
A rather increased strength of Regulars and Auxiliaries is 
to be maintained. At least, this is the theory that the 
establishment at 86 Pall Mall is working upon in thus 
demanding an extra couple of millions sterling for carrying 
on business until this time next year. A most satisfactory 
feature about this rather alarming bill of costs consists in 
the fact that an additional £80,000, or so, is, this year, to 
be devoted to the hitherto greatly neglected ‘‘ Transport 
and Remounts” Departments. Everyone who remembers 
the straits to which, on account of its lamentable short- 
handedness, the power of these establishments was put 
during the recent manceuvres, will not grudge this amount 
if it prevents a recurrence of the Salisbury Plain fiasco. 
It is useless to imagine that Empire-making can be carried 
out on the cheap. 


Tue War Office is awake at last on the subject of the 
defences of Bristol Channel, and naturally we rejoice. 
Though the Under-Secretary was unable to inform the 

Ouse of Commons this week when the defences of this 
Vilnerable point will be completed, we are able to state that 
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contracts for Barry and Lavernock forts and the electrical 
station at Lower Penarth have been signed. What is to 
be done? At Lavernock the existing fort is to be rebuilt 
and 6-inch guns mounted in place of the present obsolete 
weapons; two quick-firing guns are to be mounted at 
Barry fort, and breech-loading weapons will be placed on 
the Steep Holm, in mid-channel, and at Brean Down. 
Considerable interest will be taken in the new electrical 
station on the highest portion of the cliff to the north of 
Lavernock Point. It will be below the level of the top of 
the cliff, so as to be out of sight seawards, while it will 
probably be further masked by trees. There is a novel 
feature in connection with this station. It is proposed to. 
sink a shaft ten feet deep, and from the bottom of this a 
tunnel will be made through the cliff. This will provide 
a sheltered point of observation from which a look-out 
man would be able to watch all that occurred in a north- 
easterly and south-easterly direction. The fact that Royal 
Engineers have already commenced dismantling the old 
fortifications to make way for the new may be accepted as 
a reliable indication that the War Office is wasting na 
time in carrying out the scheme. 


Tue mantle of the late Lord Justice Chitty could have 
fallen upon no more worthy shoulders than those of Mr. 
Justice Romer. An alumnus of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
the new Lord Justice had very nearly as distinguished a 
career as his predecessor. On the Bench he has gained 
the reputation of being the fastest and most accurate 
worker of any of the High Court judges. It has been no 
uncommon thing to hear barristers, who have lost cases 
before him, advise clients not to appeal, adding: ‘‘ Had 
the decision been that of any other judge I should have 
advised otherwise.” The vacancy that this appointment 
creates among the Chancery judges is to be filled by Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy, a lawyer of the very first class. His 
promotion is, however, somewhat unexpected, as it is 
generally understood that he had already refused a judge- 
ship. Mr. Cozens-Hardy is a sturdy Liberal, and a 
London University man, and his promotion is thoroughly 
well deserved. The Lord Chancellor is to be congratulated 
upon two appointments which could not possibly have. 
been improved upon—no, not even by a Board of Legal 
Control. 


LEGISLATION by that amateur governing body, the 
Marylebone Cricket Club, is usually in the nature of a 
compromise. The present batch of new rules relating to 
the county qualification do not embody Lord Harris's 
drastic system of registration, but they carefully prevent 
a man securing a residential qualification by paying a 
shilling a week for a garret he never occupies. The 
announcement that a cricketer is always eligible for the 
county of his birth probably foreshadows a vigorous 
attempt by the Nottingham executive to reclaim cricketers 
they neglected as colts. Much surprise has been expressed 
at the new code not coming into operation until 1900. 
But if it could be at once put into force, Albert Trott 
would lose his qualification for Middlesex, and Ranjitsinhji 
could not wield the willow for Sussex in the forthcoming 
season. By the bye, Sir Timothy O’Brien has no qualifi- 
cation to play for Middlesex at all—a fact which was 
winked at last year. 


‘¢ T NOTICE,” writes a correspondent, “‘ that your con- 
temporaries, in their comments on the probable fate of 
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Andrée’s expedition, have not given what seems to be the 
most reasonable opinion why the world has had no recent 
news of the famous explorer—viz. that he is resting at 
one of the cachés made by the Jackson-Harmsworth 
exploring party. Dr. Sven Hedin told me some months 
ago that he expected that he would have no news from 
Andrée for at least eighteen months. ‘I think he will 
pass the winter of 1898-99 at the caché of provisions which 
the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition prepared in 1895 for 
future explorers, and when the bad weather disappears 
he will push on further North. Although Nansen holds 
gloomy views of Andrée’s methods, still,’ continued Dr. 
Hedin, ‘I do not see why Andrée should not succeed. He 
is a brave, able man, and he has carefully thought out all 
the difficulties he is likely to meet.’ M. Lachambre, the 
maker of Andrée’s balloon, relates that Andrée’s last 
words to him were, ‘ Prepare for the usual stories of my 
death. But don't believe them until my body or my diary 
has been found.’ ” 


‘Sweet LAvENDER” was revived at Terry’s Theatre 
on Wednesday night. Everyone was glad to welcome 
this old favourite, and the only thing to wonder at is why 
Mr. Terry, fallen on days when by no means every new 
piéce is popular, should have hesitated to revive ‘* Sweet 
Lavender” long before this. Here, then, are Dick Phenyl 
and Clement Hale played as we remember them nine 
years ago; here are the famous chambers in Brain Court; 
here are Mr. Terry, always the best bat in his own eleven, 
and Miss Maud Millett, returned to us from ‘ another 
piace.” Yet in the minds of many who were present on 
Wednesday evening another memory may have been 
uppermost. Miss Norreys was the first ‘Sweet Lavender,” 
aad Miss Norreys is no longer with us. One scanned the 
papers on Wednesday, and found with thankfulness that 
the reviewers seemed generally silent. 


Tue death of Sir George Bowen, after two days’ 
iiiness, on Tuesday, aged seventy-eight, removes a dis- 
tinguished maker of the Empire. He knew fourteen 
languages, but at times failed to remember the faces of 
even members of his own family. A brilliant scholar, and 
twice President of the Oxford Union, he was President of 
the University of Corfu before he met Mr. Gladstone, who 
came out as High Commissioner. Then followed a long 
succession of important Colonial governorships—Queens- 
land, New Zealand, Victoria, Mauritius, Hong Kong. 
Probably no one ever wrote more lively reports to the 
‘Colonial Office, or had wider sympathy for all local in- 
terests. Curiously enough, his life-long friend, Colonel Pitt, 
for many years his military secretary, died suddenly on 
the previous day.—On Sunday Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles Nairn died in London, aged sixty-three. In the 
Bombay command, and later as acting Commander-in- 
Chief in India, he won high repute as an army administra- 
tor, and had he lived a few days longer would have 
succeeded Sir Henry Brackenbury as President of the 
Ordnance Committee.—-A remarkable figure has been 
removed from Edinburgh University life by the death in 
Edinburgh on Tuesday, aged sixty, of Professor William 
Rutherford, who occupied the Chair of Physiology. He 
was a man of breezy personality, and many a good story 
is told ofhim. A pompous young medical was once being 
put through his oral exam. He thought he was doing 
splendidly, and at the close he put out his hand with a 
charming confidence, saying ‘‘ Good-bye.” The Professor 
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did not heed the proffered hand, and with a grim toss 
of his head exclaimed, ‘‘Not ‘good-bye,’ my young 
friend; not ‘good-bye.’ Ta-ta, ta-ta. We shall meet 
again.” 


OUR PEACE PREMIUM 


WE now know the price of the blessings of peace in the 
financial year which is drawing to a close, and the amount 
of the peace insurance premium which the nation will have 
to pay in the coming year 1899-1900. The original Navy 
Estimates for 1898-99 were for 423,778,000; £1,500,000 
was provided under the Naval Works Act; and this week 
a supplementary estimate for £450,000 has been issued, 
The Navy, therefore, cost £25,728,000. The original 
estimate for the Army was £ 19,220,500, which the supple. 
mentary estimate has increased to £20,105,000. Thus, the 
Army and Navy cost the country nearly forty-six million 
pounds sterling. It is a colossal sum, but it should not be 
considered as an isolated fact. ‘We must bear in mind the 
condition of European politics and the terrible results of 
war. Thanks to the strength of the Navy, war was 
avoided in China waters, a settlement was found for the 
Cretan difficulties, France withdrew her claims to Fashoda, 
and Europe left America free to deal with Spain’s iniquitous 
rule in her colonies. But for this heavy British peace 
premium, last year would have probably witnessed a 
European war; and who can with any degree of accuracy 
calculate what this would have cost directly or indirectly? 
We may set down so much for ships destroyed, and so 
much more for ammunition, stores, and coal. But who 
will estimate the cost in pounds, shillings, and pence of 
the lives lost in conflict, and of the disorganisation of 
inland trade and ocean-borne commerce? Forty-six mil- 
lion pounds is a large sum; but peace is cheap, very 
cheap at the price. 

Now we are on the eve of another year, when we 
shall have to pay an even higher peace premium. In the 
Army Estimates published this week, Lord Lansdowne 
asks for £20,617,000. Almost every item shows an 
increase because the Army is increased, and the nation 
has demanded that its soldiers shall be treated with 
greater consideration, be better paid and better housed; 
and the nation has also demanded improved coast defences, 
guick-firing guns for the horse and field artillery batteries, 
better transport facilities, and greater efficiency in the 
Militia and Volunteer forces. This all means money. 
And there are still many popular demands unfulfilled. 
Especially in the near future do we hope to see some such 
effective co-operation between the Home and Colonial 
forces as Mr. Wyndham clearly had in mind in answering 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
That working unity of the Empire for defence will be 4 
great achievement and, we believe, a great safeguard for 
peace. And there is as yet small reason to grumble at 
the expense, for we are still escaping a system of con- 
scription. Great Britain is the only country in Europe 
that still defends herself by voluntary means. 

Turning to the Navy, what is the prospect? The 
Estimates for this service have not been published. 
There yet remains a considerable balance of the Ship- 
building Vote of 1897-98, which was unspent owing t 
the disastrous engineering strike. Provision must be 
made for continuing the construction of the ships of the 
ordinary programme of 1898-99, and for carrying out 
the supplementary programme of last July. Without 
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laying down a single additional ship, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty has to arrange for progress with the 
construction of sixteen first-class battleships, thirteen 
first-class cruisers, all but one armoured, three second- 
class cruisers, seven third-class cruisers, the new royal 
yacht, half a dozen sloops, a similar number of gun- 
boats, and twenty or thirty torpedo-boat destroyers. 
This is the naval inheritance of the new year that com- 
mences on April 1—twenty-eight armoured ships of over 
12,000 tons displacement each, and about fifty other war- 
ships of various classes. The armoured cruisers, each 
costing from £750,000 to £1,000,000, are to be com- 
pleted within about thirty months, and the battleships 
with corresponding rapidity. In view of the activity in 
the French and Russian yards, we cannot afford to dally 
with British supremacy on the seas. Try how he may, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty cannot avoid an increase 
in the Navy Estimates. They will probably not be less 
than £26,000,000, and the expenditure under the Naval 
Works Act will give a total sum of £27,500,000. Apart 
from miscellaneous expenses and any supplementary 
estimates, the Army and Navy in the coming year will 
cost over forty-eight million pounds sterling. It is the 
nation’s premium to insure peace. It is a gigantic sum, 
and comes inopportunely. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will probably have to confess to a deficit. This 
fact, however, would not excuse a parsimonious defence 
policy at the present juncture, when the strength of the 
British Navy stands for the world’s best guarantee of peace. 


MR. WATTS AND THE NATION 


“Onty to-day, however, do I realise the content of his 
eighty years, the courage of his fidelity, the solitude that 
must have accompanied his beginnings. The year 1837 
saw his first canvas hung at the Academy ; one hangs 
there at this present moment, prominent and masterful, 
holding its own amid all the vicissitude of past and pre- 
sent.” This was written of Mr. Watts two years ago ; 
the occasion, a Jubilee exhibition of Victorian Art held in 
the City. On Thursday Mr. Watts celebrated his eighty- 
second birthday, with faculties undimmed, powers that the 
years have but broadened, charged with greater certainty. 

A letter from the master lies before us at this moment :— 
“ Of course I do not enter into competition with the great 
spirits of old,” he writes, ‘‘and am under no delusions. 
They lived (for Art) in more favourable days. But I claim 
to have applied the resources of Art to a wider intellectual 
purpose distinct from dogmas, though I hope not less 
spiritual than when in the service of the Church.” The 
sentences make one pause. Mr. Watts has done his best, 
has given his all to the nation he has served, to the people 
for whom he has held his gifts in trust. He has given them 
the portraits of our greatest citizens, the series of splendid 
allegories with which his fame is even more closely 
identified, and the colossal equestrian statue ‘ Physical 
Energy.” To the nation he has given what the nation 
most prizes. 

And yet, to those who can see beyond what is, 
the occasion calls not only for gratitude and _ re- 
cognition. Something of self-reproach should rightly 
mingle with our acknowledgments. We have learnt 
our lessons and have not profited: how to Titian 
and Tintoretto under the Venetians, to Puvis de Cha- 
vannes yesterday, to all manner of American talent 
to-day are offered the finest buildings in the State as a 
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receptacle and fitting framework. To Mr. Watts has been 
given neither ducal palace nor Panthéon nor Boston 
Library. His impressive genius, uniquely fitted to lend 
dignity to vast national enterprises, has had perforce to 
content itself with Academy wall-space and the tardy 
accommodation afforded by a chance act of munificence. 
The nation has tempered its gains with losses equally 
enduring. It were idle now to indulge in belated regret. 
Rather should we, recognising the grandeur of the spirit 
that has known how to accept rebuff and the ruling of 
fools with silent faith, turn grateful eyes to the lasting 
monuments that are here. Mr. Watts has fulfilled him- 
self, his gifts have not been withheld. The narrower 
channel is most often the deeper; and glancing back 
through the years that hold the master’s work, we should, 
indeed, be less than respectable did we not therein dis- 
cover the complete and final expression of a man. 


FROM PRESIDENT TO PRESIDENT. 


(By a British M.P.) 
I—‘‘'LE ROI EST MORT” 


Paris, Sunday, February 19. 
Tue death of M. Faure, President of the French Republic, 
was so unexpected on Thursday, the 16th, that Paris 
found herself on the morrow of the sad event wholly un- 
prepared either to extol the virtues or to magnify the 
failings of the Chief Magistrate deceased. So sudden was 
it that, even in the atmosphere of political excitement and 


unrest which has reigned here for the past six months, no ~ 


arrangements could be made by the enemies of the existing 
régime for the coup dé/at which, from one quarter er 
another, was dreaded as imminent. 

I do not suppose that, as the Pretenders have failed, 
and failed lamentably, this time—after so many months of 
preparation for an emergency—they will! ever have such ‘a 
chance again. For the whole position of affairs seemed 
to forbode change or upheaval at the bidding of a strong 
man ; complications of no ordinary kind in things external ; 
corruption widespread and spreading within the gates; a 
state of feeling bordering on war between the civil and 
the military forces of the land; and, finally, the removal 
by death of the Chief Magistrate of France. Yet peace 
prevails ; we learn that the Duc d’Orléans, whose consis¢ 
tency proves itself by the unerring regularity with which 
he does the wrong thing, fulminated to a few persons in 
Turin and ‘‘ abode in his breaches”; Prince Victor, who 


heard the sad news during a performance of ‘‘La Belle ° 


Héléne,” left the theatre, wrote fifty telegrams, and went 
to bed: and France lies stricken, praying for a MAN. 
Of the President who has gone to his rest little is said: 


his history from childhood has been ordinary; his public . 
life has been honest, and his Presidency not unsuccessful. 


I suppose that, after his implication in the great ‘ Affaire” 
has been forgotten, the fact that he reduced the intangible 
Franco-Russian alliance to writing will remain his chief 
claim to the gratitude of his people. His sense of duty 
was very strong, and his power of work was prodigious. 
In his domestic life he was an ideal chef de famille, and as 
an employer he had few enemies. Combining thus 
qualities valuable, if not heroic, he drew upon himself but 


a small portion, relatively speaking, of the popular abuse: 


which is among the penalties of greatness, and crowds 
move daily past his coffin to pay their tribute of respect. 


The Avenue Gabrielle is black with thousands of people - 
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from nine in the morning until six at night, waiting quietly 
and patiently to ‘‘faire la visite.” They are let into 
the Elysée Gardens in batches of about a hundred 
at a time, and there they can see the interrupted 
Iabours of the workmen who were busy preparing 
the erection of a huge marquee for the ball which 
was to take place next Thursday night ; but ‘‘ Dieu dis- 
pose,” and beneath the same awning on Friday night the 
body of the late President was laid out and embalmed, 
previous to the lying in State, in the Chapelle Ardente. 
The crowd passes on through the Garden and up into the 
Salle des Fétes, the great reception room known to all 
who have ever attended functions at the Elysée. It is 
now the mortuary chamber, heavily draped in black with 
silver fringes, dimly lighted by the sad mourning tapers, 
decorated with tall palms; there is a guard of honour, 
composed of officers and privates who were near the 
President in his life-time, and at the prie-dieu kneel black- 
veiled figures all day and all night. On a high black 
catafalque lies the body, and past it file the thousands who 
have known and respected M. Faure. Hour after hour 
they pass, all sorts and conditions of men and women— 
then gaining the Garden once again, they leave the Elysée 
at the Avenue Marigny. 


However gloomy the view taken by the various groups 
of politicians gathered yesterday in Paris, the sun at least 
was active and impartial, shining brilliantly throughout 
the day alike upon the unjust and the just. All quiet and 
ccape-bedecked, with few persons moving in the main 
streets, and little of the ordinary entrain that usually 
distinguishes this capital. Even so Paris could not help 
looking gay and beautiful as the sunshine flooded its 
streets and squares. Under such happy auspices I pro- 
ceeded to the Gare de St. Lazare, inside which, in the 
** Salle des Pas Perdus,”’ was a vast crowd assembled. 
There was a life and a noise that would have befitted a 
racecourse better than the particular matter in hand ; there 
was betting on the chances of the various candidates for 
President, and wagers ‘‘ freely taken and offered’; whilst 
even the little eamin who sold me a bunch of violets said, 
‘* Cela vous portera bonheur et vous toucherez le gagnant.” 
-My violets will bring you luck and make you “ spot” the 
~wioaner.) 

As we approached Versailles, in a train crammed with 
Seaators and Deputies, we noticed soldiers stationed at 
iatervals along the line and upon the various bridges under 
which we had to pass. At the station were two regiments 
standing at ease, awaiting the ‘‘ special” Ministerial train 
that was to leave Paris at twelve o'clock ; outside stood 
<atriages and ‘buses of every description, ready]to take 
us up to the Salle de Congrés for 30 centimes ;; more 
individuals ready to bet on the chances of the day; and 
the landlords of the cluster of inns near the station, more 
agitated than all the rest to secure the patronage of the 
distinguished visitors from Paris. Food was, indeed, a 
problem yesterday, for all the hotels were full at noon, 
and at one o'clock the séance was to begin. I went at 
aace to the old Hotel des Réservoirs, whose large dining- 
hall was overflowing with statesmen of various calibres, 
attending to their digestions previous to discharging 
their duties. Royalists, Nationalists, Radicals, Journalists, 
at! the well-known faces were there: but where was the 
favourite? Where was M. Loubet, who was not only to 
coaduct the election, but probably to have the Chief 
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Magistracy thrust upon him at the end of the day? He 
was in a private room on the first floor with his son and 
Colonel Dubois, eating the déjeuner du jour and drinking 
Macon! 

There was not much time for luncheon, so toward 
12.30 we all began moving slowly up the hill and across 
the Palace Yard to the entrances arranged for Deputies, 
diplomats, &c. Scarcely any crowd stood outside the 
gates, barely two hundred people I should think; but the 
access to the Palace was strongly guarded by cordons of 
troops to deal with any unforeseen emergency. At the 
doors there was a considerable rush and bustle, of the 
best-tempered kind, and the audacity of those who tried 
to get in without tickets was only equalled by the gentle 
determination of the authorities not to let them pass. By 
a quarter to one most of the Congress had arrived, throng. 
ing upon the floor of the old ‘‘ Salle des Nations,” where 
the Court of Louis XVI. looked gravely down upon them 
from a picture above, as did also two galleries full of the 
spectators of this important event. The noise and the 
excitement within were indescribable, andin violent contrast 
to the indifference displayed in France, outside the Palace, 
to the election. On the appearance of M. Loubet the din 
increased ; loud shouts of ‘‘ Vive la République!” mingling 
with yells of ‘‘A bas les Juifs!” and ‘ Vive l’Armée!” in 
the midst of which he took the Presidential chair behind a 


‘table upon a dais raised at the head of the Hall, in virtue 


of his office as President of the Senate. Then the voting 
began. An official took a card from a pack lying beside 
him and turned up the letter D (‘* Dreyfus!” ejaculated 
a score of throats), whereupon all the voters whose 
names began with that letter ascended the plat- 
form to place in the one urn their voting paper, 
and in the other a marble. At this eminence above 
the floor it was hard to believe that nobody would 
attempt to address the assembly, though speeches are 
strictly forbidden on this occasion by some Article of 
the Constitution. Indeed, seeing that both Dérouléde 
and Drumont begin with the letter D, a lively start was 
anticipated, and not in vain. For no sooner had 
Dérouléde, one of the finest figures in the room, reached 
the tribune, than he turned round and violently addressed 
M. Loubet, seated at the desk above him. His face was 
pale with excitement, his voice hoarse with emotion, so 
that few of his ‘‘ winged words” carried above the 
clamour of the Congress, which was by this time at its 
loudest. The gist of his observations was that M. Loubet 
was a ** Panamist, the President of the Panamists”’; and 
that he (Déroulede) had no intention of voting for 
anybody. At first the President, somewhat weakly, tried 
to argue him down; but, finally, the Awzsszers were 
summoned to eject him from his high place. Soon after- 
wards M. Drumont tried his luck, and raised his voice; 
but it was entirely drowned in cries of ‘* A bas les Juifs!” 
At this point some gentlemen in the Press gallery added 
to the un-Parliamentary disturbance, and seemed to be 
shouting ‘‘ A bas les Jésuites!” as a counterblast to the 
Anti-Semitic demonstration; and the whole scene re- 
flected poorly upon France as a great nation. Eventually 
peace was restored, and the long file of voters passed 
the tribune without much comment. Levity and 
laughter had taken the place of heated attack, 
and reached its highest point when the coloured 
deputy from Martinique advanced to register his 
vote. Of course at the letter Q there were loud 
calls for ‘‘ Quesnay,” who is not a member of Congress ; 
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and equally, of course, the Royalist protest was rather 
feebly pronounced by M. Baudry d’Asson. At last the 
whole list was gone through, and the half-stifled assembly 
panted impatiently to know the figures, Not that the 
result was for a moment in doubt, but they were anxious 
for a breath of fresh air and a little more breathing space 
after three hours’ confinement in the Salle des Nations. 
After a short time the Vice-President of the Senate re- 
placed M. Loubet in the Presidential chair, announcing 
the figures :—Loubet, 483; Méline, 279; the rest, 50. 
No demonstration followed, so foregone a conclusion was 
it; but the size of the majority surprised everybody. 


Hii—* VIVE LE ROI!” 


. Once more outside in the open air, and never did 
the old Palace look more beautiful. By this time there were 
about ten thousand people in the Place d’Armes, ranged 
on either side of an avenue kept by the soldiers from the 
Palace gates to the station. There were scores of auto- 
mobiles from Paris, hundreds of bicyclists of both sexes, 
and kodaks innumerable ; also a vast concourse of persons 
bent on expressing their pent-up feelings on politics in 
general and persons in particular. Down this avenue all the 
members of Congress had to pass, running the gauntlet of 
criticism of the freest kind for some three hundred yards. 
One of the first to face it was M. Méline, whose reception 
was quite a friendly one, which seemed to please him very 
much; then came a long string of men who the crowd 
supposed had voted for M. Loubet. These were received 
with shouts of ‘‘ Pa na-ma, Pa-na-ma,” and many other 
contemptuous signs of disapproval. But everybody was 
laughing—nobody was really serious about the business, 
and even my cocher yelled ‘‘ Pa-na-ma,” &c., as loud as he 
could when he was not convulsed with laughter. The next 
band of importance was headed by Déroulede, who got a 
very good reception at the hands of the crowd. ‘ Vive 
’Armée!” they shouted, so did Dérouléde; they waved 
their hats, and so did he. After this the chief interest lay 
in watching how the various Deputies and Senators took 
the attentions of the crowd; the anger of some, the merri- 
ment of others, and the invariable confusion of those who 
stopped to argue. At lastcame the Ministerial carriages, 
which received scarcely any applause, and the President’s 
equipage, surrounded with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of a squadron of cavalry, whose greeting was of 
almost a hostile kind. After they had passed down 
the line the crowd closed in and followed them to the 
Station, where the cordon of police vanished into space 
and the station yard was filled with a demonstrative and 
noisy mob. We were not long getting up to Paris-— 
perhaps half an hour—and then it was indeed a business 
to fight our way through the crowd. Ten thousand 
people were massed outside the Gare de St. Lazare; the 
balconies overlooking the place were lined with spectators, 
and every available lamp-post and railing carried its 
Street urchin ready to ‘‘conspuer” the newly elected 
President. 

So far as public demonstrations ever denote public 
feeling, I have no hesitaticn in saying that this reception 
of the President seemed to be an almost universal declara- 
tion of hostility, and the howling mob that ran behind the 
carriage to the Elysée can scarcely have left him with any 
idea that his victory was popular. I was walking quietly 
away from the station after the departure of the President, 
when I was nearly swept off my feet by a tumultuous mob 
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waving banners and hats and sticks; this was the escort 
of Dérouléde,"whose following is certainly well organised,: 
if noisy. There must have been five thousand people: 
with him, chanting, as follows, their appreciation of the 
choice recently made by the representatives of the 
people :— 
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This capital marching tune, with occasional intervals 
for ‘‘ Vive l’Armée !” and ‘‘ La Marseillaise,” ‘* Démission ”’ 
and ‘‘ Révision,” lasted till we reached the Opera. ‘There 
the Place was barred by the police, but the mob broke 
into a trot and the police were useless against them. On 
we went down the Avenue de Il’Opéra, halting for a 


. minute at the Cercle Militaire to make a ‘‘ demonstra- 


tion,” I do not exactly know what about; but our efforts 
were smilingly greeted by the grey-headed occupants of 
the iron balcony above the street. Suddenly there were 
cries of ‘‘La police,” and, almost simultaneously, of 
‘*Filons!” from the masses I had thought so brave. On 
looking round I saw about a dozen policemen dispersing: 
the five thousand from the rear, but ultimately we pre- 
ceeded to the Rue des Pyramides (learning from the police 


that speeches would be made near the Théatre Frangais).- 


By the side of the statue of Joan of Arc there is a high 
gravel mound most conveniently placed for public 
speakers. It was not long before Dérouléde’s command- 
ing figure crowned this eminence ; and then, surrounded ty 
his friends, our twelve policemen, and a Tricolor flag, he ad- 
dressed his sympathisers and invoked the example of “ cette 
admirable Frangaise,” pointing a quivering index at the 
statue before him. He declared that the Congress would 
not hear him at Versailles, that Loubet was a person whom 
he refused to recognise as properly elected or anything else. 
He advised the multitude to go on and conspuer everybody 
and everything till Thursday next, the day of the funeral, 
which occasion would be an admirable one for barring the 
progress of an infamous Ministry. After these few kind 
words he withdrew, and the crowd dispersed till about 
eight o’clock. After dinner I went out again, and found 
a considerable crowd on the boulevards in the neighbour- 
hood of the Madeleine ; but the rioting mainly took place 
on the Boulevard Montmartre and the adjoining streets. 
There were several newspaper offices stoned, and about 


two hundred arrests made, but there were no indications 


of a serious émeud¢e of any kind. The election of a Pres+ 
dent means nothing or next to nothing to the French 
people nowadays ; they had no candidate, and none would 
satisfy them. They seemed to look on yesterday as a 
‘*day off” from the everlasting ‘‘ Affaire,” and as such 
worthy of celebration by noise and mischief. There is no 
indication that the new tenant of the Elysée will be there 
long, so that there was something prompt and of Gallic 
grace in the feeling which suggested to Fursy (of the 
‘‘Tréteau de Tabarin” in the Quartier Montmartre) to 
write, compose, and sing last night a new ditty--‘ Bon- 
jour, Monsieur Emile Loubet.” 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
CANADA’S REPLY TO WASHINGTON 


SIR CHARLES TUPPER’S STRONG LANGUAGE— 
PROPOSALS OF RETALIATION 


(From our Own Correspondent) 

(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, February 24. 
Tue Dominion Parliament meets on March 16. This was 
decided at the Cabinet Council yesterday, at which Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier presided. The Premier and Sir Louis 
Davies, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, who returned 
from Washington on Wednesday, decline to discuss the 
negotiations and the doings of the Joint High Com- 
mission, other than to confirm the authenticity of the joint 
statement issued by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Fair- 
banks. 

The negotiations, though pending, will be the subject 
of debate in the Dominion Parliament. Sir Charles 
Tupper, leader of the Opposition, characterises the 
United States position on the Alaskan Boundary question 
as a monstrous insult, and advises the Canadian Govern- 
ment to adopt a policy of retaliation. The Toronto 
Globe, the chief organ of the Dominion Government, 
advocates the restriction of the exportation of pulpwood 
and nickel ore, upon both of which Canadian products 
United States manufacturers are now largely dependent. 
The nickel of Sudbury, Ontario, is, for example, essential 
to the manufacture of armour-plates for United States 
warships. 

Canadians resent the suggestion in the official United 
States statement that their demands were unreasonable. 
The Canadian Government is willing to resume nego- 
tiations when the United States is ready to accept a fair 
measure of arbitration on the Boundary question. 


Some Plain Facts 


In reference to the above message it may be well to ex- 
plain that the Anglo-American Commissioners at Washing- 
ton have adjourned, to meet once again at Quebec on 
August 2. By that time the difficulties in the way of arbitra- 
tidn over the Alaskan boundary will, we may hope, have been 
removed. How, for instance, could any reasonable mortal 
expect Britain to enter upon an arbitration with a nominee 
of Ecuador or Brazil or Venezuela as the final arbiter? 
Nor need we suppose that President McKinley will persist 
in the American Commissioners’ demand for a prior stipu- 
lation that ‘‘existing settlements on tide waters of the 
coast should in any result continue to belong to the United 
States.” To prejudge the whole arbitration in this way 
would be preposterous, and especially, as in this case, it 
seems to mean placing the inlets to the gold region in the 
hands of a Power with whom possession means tariff 
geeferences and exclusion for the rest of the world. The 
six months’ interval will, we believe, make clear an 
equitable way of escape from these obstacles to arbitra- 
tion. We have no similar expectations in regard to re- 
ciprocal trade between Canada and the. United States. 
There is a nasty ring about the exultation with which 
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the Paper, the Lumber, and other American Trusts wel. 
come the adjournment of the Commission in the belief 
that it spells ‘‘failure.” We know what Trusts can do 
at Washington. But even though reciprocal trade be as 
yet impossible, there are, as we said last week, other out. 
standing disputes which the Commission can most use. 
fully settle, and it might help on this result should Mr, 
McKinley happen to find a need elsewhere for the activi- 
ties of Mr. Foster. He never was a peacemaker in the 
matter of relations with Canada, and never will be. He 
is not built that way. 


The Asiatic Invasion 


In one respect, at any rate, Mr. Kruger and his rem- 
schoen Boers are in line with the British Progressives of 
Natal and the Cape Colony—neither will tolerate the un- 
restricted immigration of the Hindoo coolie—the Asiatic 
invasion, as they style it. South Africa has already a 
sufficiently difficult race problem in the animosities and 
incompatibilities of Britons, Boers, and Blacks, and is but 
following the dictates of common sense in refusing to 
complicate that problem by the gratuitous introduction of 
yet another race. A single instance will suffice to show 
how complications must arise, and how mischievous they 
are. In the interests alike of public health and public 
order the towns throughout South Africa require the 
Kaffir population to live in areas, ‘‘ locations,” set apart 
for them; for only so can efficient police and sanitary 
supervision be maintained. The question at once arises, 
Shall the Asiatic immigrant be subjected to this law or 
no? True, he is more orderly than the Kaffir, but, on the 
other hand, he is infinitely more unclean, and uncleanliness 
in the towns of hot countries, especially where, as in South 
Africa, there is no natural drainage, is a serious public 
danger. On this ground, therefore, the Colonists have 
decided to subject the Asiatic to the same location now as 
the Kaffir. But they have yet another and more cogent 
reason for this decision in the fact that the Kaffir, quick to 
resent anything that appears to him to bean injustice, will 
not quietly submit to restrictions from which the Asiatic, 
whom he looks down on with profound scorn, is exempted. 
Why, he will ask himself, and with consequences, should 
he live apart in a location while the coolie is free to live as 
he pleases among the whites? Here we come upon the 
unchallengeable warrant for that exclusion of the Asiatic 
which all South Africa—with, however, important differ- 
ences as to method—is resolved upon. The fundamental 
condition of permanent friendship between White and 
Black is that all the Whites shall accord to all the Blacks 
the same treatment ; and one of the most urgent reasons 
for federation is to secure this uniformity of policy towards 
the natives at the hands of the several States and Colonies. 
But in the eye of the Black this fundamental condition is 
violated wherever and whenever the coolie is accorded 
differential treatment. We learn that Sir A. Milner has 
discussed this awkward problem with Mr. Chamberlain, 
and has returned to the Cape with instructions for its 
solution in a manner which, while securing South Africa 
against the Asiatic invasion, shall not inflict an insult 
upon our fellow-subjects of India. 


The Coming Commonwealth 


Writing in 1897, Mr. Henry de Walker, in his 
excellent ‘‘ Australasian Democracy,” was bound to 
confess how remote seemed the day which would 
witness the federation of the Australian Colonies. And 
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one must suppose that even so lately as last month 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were in the same despondent 
frame of mind, and dared not hazard a word of wel- 
come in the Queen’s Speech to an event we know 
to be so near. Cheerful hope is as much a virtue in 
statesmanship as the caution born of scepticism; a con- 
sideration which may explain why in public affairs young 
men succeed where old men fail. But be this as it may, 
there is now no adequate reason to despair of the early 
advent among the nations of the world of the Australian 
Commonwealth. For Mr. Reid, who blocked the way last 
year, is now heartily co-operating with Mr. Barton to carry 
a Bill through the New South Wales Legislature to make 
a bare majority of the Electorate suffice for the ratification 
of the great measure of Federation which has just been 
agreed upon by the Premiers in conference. And that that 
ma‘ority exists last year’s referendum affords ample proof. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—The Khalifa is reported to have resumed the 
offensive and to be marching on Omdurman, slaying 
right and left as he goes. It is to be hoped that he 
will continue marching. Lord Kitchener himself is at 
Omdurman with 9,000 men, including the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. Generals Hunter and Macdonald, with other 
officers, have already left Cairo to join him, and should 
the news of the Khalifa’s advance prove true, we may 
expect to hear of the despatch to the front of some of the 
British regiments in Lower Egypt, so that Lord Kitchener 
may strike as he struck before, hard and irresistibly. 
There can be no peace in the Sudan, and by consequence 
no recovery from the desolation and misery into which 
Mahdism has plunged it, until the Khalifa is either dead 
ora prisoner in our hands. Whilst he remains at large 
no man in’ the valley of the Upper Nile but will draw his 
breath in apprehension of the fate which overtook the 
Jaalin three years ago. No cost therefore is too high to 
secure his capture. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


KLONDIKE ADVENTURES 
Dawson City, Klondike : November 17, 1898. 


DEAR Mr, ——, —You will see by the heading that we are still 
in the land of gold, the goal of many. We got here on October 2, 
having been six months on the trail, and having gone through 
hardships I would not go through again for £1,000, It took us 
three months to go from Glenora to Lake Teslin, 180 miles. Sixty 
miles of that was one big swamp where horses would go out of 
sight in some places. For days and days we had not a dry thing 
on us, and had to sleep on the swampy ground in wet clothes. 

We prospected all the way down to here—68o miles, and found 
gold every time, but so very fine that it would not pay to work, so 
we decided to come right through to Dawson. On the way down 
the river we joined a party of three Nova Scotia men, The river 
journey was very exciting, shooting rapids almost every day, the 
worst of which were the Five Fingers. We grounded over and 
over again on bars, and had to get out and shove. When we got 
here we tried to shove our boats up the Klondike River, but only 
got up halfa mile and had to give it up. There was ice on the 
river at the time, and as we were all up to the waist in water I can 
tell you it was cold. One of the party got both of his legs be- 
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numbed and let go his hold of the tow line. I caught him as 
he went past and hung on like grim death till help came, or it 
would have been all-up with us, as my legs were going too. 

Now we have a log cabin of our own, claim No. 95 Borrany—a 
creek. We only started to look three days ago, and to-night struck 
the first gold three feet below the ground. At present two of us 
are working at this hole and other two on a shaft in Loveretts 
Creek, which is down almost 25 feet, but have not struck anything 
there yet. We have 75 per cent. interest in the latter claim. We 
also have half a claim of 50 feet square on French Hill, the nicest 
part of the Klondike region. So we are fairly well fixed in claims, 
and if we don’t go out of this country in a couple of years pretty 
well fixed it will be our own fault 

The place is full of gold. One day I took a walk up the creek 
and watched them working on a+claim, one of the richest in 
Borrany. They were simply shovelling the gold out. We don’t 
know as yet how our clainis will turn out, but have pretty good 
hopes of them. If we con’t get something before three weeks we 
will be pretty badly fixed for food. Supply will run out and our 
money also, We left nearly all our outfit for Z—— to bring on, 
but I expect he is frozen in somewhere up the river. 

The cold is terrible here just now. Last week it was down ‘to 
42 degrees below zero. Yesterday it was 50 below, last night 50, 
and to-day 48 below. 1 am sorry to say one of my partners is very 
ill in hospital—one leg frozen to the knee. The other is poisoned, 
and has scurvy and pneumonia very badly, poor fellow! Heisnot 
expected to recover. He was a very nice fellow, and a splendid 
specimen of a man, standing 6 feet 2 inches in his socks 48 inches 
round his chest. He brought his illness on himself through care- 
lessness. Every one of us has had a touch of frost bite. Two days 
ago I went out to get a dry log for the fire, and was not out fifteen 
minutes when both ears got frozen. I did not think they would 
freeze so quickly or 1 would have covered them up, but rubbing them 
with some snow soon made them all right. It is quite a common 
thing for one going along the trail and meeting another who 
greets you with, ‘ Partner, your nose and cheeks are frozen.” I 
have not been on the trail yet without saying that to some fellow 
with a frozen nose. The curious thing about it is that one is 
unconscious of such a thing happening. 

Half of Dawson was burned to the ground about three weeks 
ago. By the bye, if you know anybody who thinks of coming out 
here by the Teslin route tell them it is simply, as we used to say 
on the trail, the road to the Bad Place. The way here is by the 
Chilcat or White Pass. A person can go that way in three weeks ; 
the Teslin way is three months. If you have any papers, they 
would be highly prized here. Address Dawson City. With kind 
regards to Mrs. Y and the girls, yours sincerely, 





W. C. S. 
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IN PASSING 


THE welcome news that the Duke and Duchess of York are 
going to visit Ireland for the Punchestown races is sure to be 
popular. The Duke of York is not much attached to Ireland, 
where he very truly said they had once thrown cabbages at the 
Princess of Wales. But the late Duke of Clarence always liked 
the Emerald Isle. The Duchess of York is most enthusiastic 
over her former visit. The portion of their tour most enjoyed by 
the Duke and Duchess was their sojourn at Killarney, when they 
were the guests of Lord and Lady Kenmare. The warmth of 
their reception astonished everyone, the climax being reached 
when the Nationalist band was heard furtively practising “God 
Save the Queen.” 


The engagement of Lord Crewe to Lady Peggy Primrose is 
interesting. His own Caughter is onlya few months younger than 
her future stepmother. Lady Peggy Primrose is the second 
daughter of Lord Rosebery, and to her is ascribed the bon-mot, 
“Father is between the last century and the next,” when he sat 
between the Duchess of Cleveland and Mrs. Asquith. Lord 
Crewe has been deeply attached to his future bride for some time, 
and it is certainly a case of wealth to the wealthy, as he not only 
inherited his father’s Yorkshire estates, but those of his maternal 
sancle, the last Baron Crewe, whilst Lady Peggy’s mother left 
three-quarters of a million. 


Lord Crewe is an aristocratic Radical, who possesses one of 
the finest collections of pictures and a superb library. He is no 
novice with his pen, as he has contributed to the I/or/d and the 
Magazine of Art, and published a volume of verse. As Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he found himself boycotted at the Castle, 
where his sister, Mrs. Henniker, did the Viceregal honours to the 
Dublin attorneys, doctors, dentists, and the officials. But every 
Irish girl tried to catch the Lord-Lieutenant, who bore his curious 
experience very well. Lady Carew was the solitary Irish peeress 
who offered him hospitality. Yet Lord Crewe knew how to com- 
port himself with even a superabundance of dignity. Once, walking 
in the country with his kinswoman, the late Duchess of Leinster, 
he walked first through a narrow gate. The Duchess, in rebuke, 
observed, “ The Prince of Wales always opens a door for me.” “It 
is all very well for him,” answered Lord Crewe, “but I represent 
the Queen.” 


The Master of the Buckhounds in an omnibus! The more 
credit to genial Lord Coventry, most aristocratic yet broad. minded 
of English noblemen. Trim, smart, one of the last of the bucks, 
he is a potentate in Worcestershire, though his first cousin, the 
rector of Severn Stoke, is more popular in the county. One 
nephew, Mr. Arthur Coventry, is the genial official starter, and 
another, Mr. Aubrey Coventry, is the secretary of the Orleans 
Club. The best beloved of all Lord Coventry's children is Captain 
Charlie Coventry, who was in the Bechuanaland Police, and rode 
in the Jameson Raid. A daughter, Lady Anne, last season 
married Prince Victor Dhuleep Singh. 


Mr. Scott, the member for the Leigh division of Lancashire, 
has hitherto played rather an observant than a prominent part in 
the House of Commons. But the expert editor of the A/anchester 
Guardian is obviously prepared to support his correspondent 
Mr. Bennett in his preference for the murderous Dervish to Tommy 
Atkins. He bears a startling physical resemblance to the late 
Mr. Parnell, and was warmly welcomed to the House after being 
thrice unsuccessful. Under his care the famous Lancashire paper 


has become a power in the land, and exercises its influence with 
discretion. 


It happens sometimes that in political contests, especially in 
the case of by-elections, the lack of a sense of proportion displayed 
by the electors is so marked as to be ludicrous. The contest in 
the North-West Division of Lanarkshire was dull as ditch- 
water, but its dulness was relieved by one gleam of unconscious 
humour. Most of the valiant Volunteers who composed the 
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famous Airdrie Battalion, which was disbanded by the Gover. 
ment, belonged to Coatbridge ; and Coatbridge is the principal 
town in North-West Lanarkshire. Everybody has, of course, 
heard of the Airdrie Volunteers who came on parade in slippers, 
and in various other ways displayed their originality. But every. 
body, perhaps, is not aware how deeply this disbandment has 
been resented, not only by the corps, but in the district. The 
action of the War Office was, and is, regarded as a slur on the 
patriotism of the locality. Consequently, had a Parliamentary 
candidate only come forward with a proposal to abolish the War 
Office, he would, regardless of party politics, have been sent to St, 
Stephen’s. Each of the candidates were “heckled” on the 
subject, and the question put to them whether they would, jf 
returned, vote for the dismissal of “the War Office mugs.” Both 
recognised the ticklish character of the query, and did their best 
to soothe the wounded amour propre of the electors ; but neither 
would promise to support the drastic measures proposed. And so 
the election had to be fought on such minor issues as the foreign 
policy of the Government, Irish Home Rule, and so on. 


A good story is told of Dr. Reid, the new Professor of Ancient 
History at Cambridge. The “ Rudens” of Plautus contains these 
lines :— 

“ 9 scirpe, scirpe, laudo fortunas tuas, 
qui semper servas gloriam aritudinis.” 


Dr. Reid in lecturing rendered thus : “ O, read, read ! how I envy 
thee, for thou dost always keep up thy reputation for dryness,” 
When his attention was called to it, Dr. Reid (who has a genial 
humour of his own) was heartily amused at the joke against 
himself. Dr. Reid’s new appointment is, by the way, an interest- 
ing reminder that, while founding an agricultural school at Cam- 
bridge, the University does not forget higher education. The 
holder of the new Professorship of Ancient History is a Christ's 
man, and was senior classic; he is also perhaps the best Ciceronian 
scholar in Europe. 


Someone has been going over the latest batch of children’s 
examination papers in science with the usual delieious results. 
Some of the mistakes are good enough to be forgiven, and the 
blame evidently lies with the teaching, which must have been 
sadly too much by words and too little by facts and specimens. 
A writer has defined words as “frozen thoughts,” and unless given 
plenty of time to thaw before swallowing, they are apt to produce 
curious disturbances in the mental digestive system. This was 
obviously the case with the youth who defined vacuum as “the 
place where the Pope lives”! We are half inclined to suspect 
the girl who stated that the stomach is “the most diluted part of 
the elementary canal” of an oblique allusion to the temperance 
question. But the infant philosopher who arrives at the con- 
clusion that the North Pole is “a stick put in the ground by the 
explorer who can go farthest north” is a satirist of the first water. 
It might just as well be so for all the good it has ever done any- 
one, especially explorers. 


The special appeal for £100,000 which Charing Cross Hospital 
started in 1896 has, up to now, resulted in the collection of £41,000. 
With this sum the hospital has already worked wonders ; but 
the necessary improvements will cost so much that the Council 
does not feel justified in continuing to build unless it has at least 
£25,000 in hand. Towards this great object her Grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland, ever ready in the cause of charity, together 
with a large and influential Committee of ladies, are promoting 4 
bazaar—to which H.M. the Queen has given her patronage—to be 
held at Niagara in June. It will be a “ function” of the season, 
for there appear to be more duchesses and high ladies of the 
land acting as stall-holders than at any bazaar ever held in London. 
The arrangement of the stalls and many ideas for them are 
unique, and, as we hear it whispered that every lady's effort 1s to 
secure the services of her friends who command both wealth and 
beauty, this combination ought to attract a large crowd to the 
bazaar, and ensure Charing Cross Hospital a considerable addition 
to its funds. 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
IN THE SWEET NAME OF CHARITY 


{rT is often a matter for speculation how, on that’ day when an 
account of all our actions—good and bad—has to be rendered, 
philanthropy in some of its phases will be classed. Will it be 
classed among our good actions? When the hour of reckoning 
arrives, rather, will not some of us be burthened with many a 
Dorcas meeting, at which our dearest friends were left without a 
rag of character; charity concerts, attended for any reason 
but charity ; slumming expeditions, never embarked upon in pity 
of the sick or needy, but because “ one has to, you know—every- 
body does it”? On that day, how heavily will the Charity Bazaar 
weigh on some overburdened minds; with its petty jealousies 
with regard to priority of place ; as to which stall-holder got the 
most preposterous returns for her indifferent wares; or at whose 
stall the dear Duchess “stayed quite five minutes”! Charity, 
indeed! The end, some say, justifies the means. Otherwise, it 
were difficult to imagine that the Recording Angel could place a 
note of approval against such charitable works as these. 

Lately I assisted at a bazaar organised in connection with a 
neighbouring isle renowned for its poverty. It was held in the 
house of a certain great lady in Park Lane. None lower in rank 
than a countess held stalls, and over each stall the name of the 
owner shone resplendent in large gold letters. A great many 
young girls assisted their mothers, though, truth to tell, the latter 
seemed to do most of the work, their daughters preferring to look 
out for their friends and languidly criticise each other’s frocks. 
One young person, whose laziness is only equalled by her extreme 
plainness of person, addresses her mother : 

“Where on earth does all this rabble come from? I see ever 
so many women whom one doesn’t even know by sight !” 

“Oh, they’re nobodies, I suppose, with money,” replies her 
mother, an impecunious peeress. “I wish,” with a sigh as in a 
business-like manner she tickets a pair of heather socks, “I wish 
I had their money and they my troubles—and you, by the way,” 
with force, “their energy—I’m positive, Gwendolyn, you haven't 
sold one thing this morning! Do go outside—there’s a dear 
white-haired old clergyman—I’m sure he’d buy a muffler, besides ”»— 
naively—“ he’s near-sighted and you'll have a good chance ; why, 
if I were your age, every man in the room would beggar himself 
to buy something from me.” 

“My dear mother,” witheringly, as she picks up a basketful 
of shooting stockings, “ why don’t you allow your dead charms to 
rest quietly in their grave? This unseemly uprooting——. Oh! 
there you are, Lord Reggie—just the very man I want! Mother's 
been ‘giving me gyp’ about not selling any of these wretched 
wool things, as if one could to such a crowd of bounders. Do buy 
some of these stockings. I know you don’t wear them, but never 
mind !” 

“With pleasure,” says the young man. “But I can’t take 
them ; my pockets are already overflowing ——” 

“* Mother, will you let Lord Reggie have the basket if he takes 
the lot, eh? The handle’s so convenient. What?” perceiving a 
look of dismay on his face, “ perhaps you’d rather not take them 
with you. Well, no objection to keeping them, if they’re paid for. 
All the same price, 15s. 6¢. Yes, aren't they cheap? You up in 
town for good?” and then the conversation becomes more personal 
than interesting. 

Next the stall at which I serve there is, amongst others, a most 
charming girl—Irish, to judge from her eyes and voice. She is 
selling withered little sprays of shamrock by way of buttonholes. 
These are valued at sixpence each, but judging from the few she 
has managed to get rid of, and the heavy appearance of the 
money-bag hanging from her wrist, prices have gone up by leaps 
and bounds since morning. A young man approaches—— 

“ Bog-oak sticks ?” says the stall-holder in her most insinuating 
manner—“ 25s.! yes, that’s one of the cheapest. Ah!” with a 
pause and a glance of well-feigned recognition, ‘didn’t I see 
you dancing last night with my daughter here?—I’m sure”— 
indicating the fascinating flower girl. 

“Of course you did, mother,” says the latter, with a humorous 
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twinkle in her lovely eyes, and then to the young man, “I feel 
sure you’ve forgotten.” She picks out the least withered spray of 
shamrock, as the young man stammers something about “ several 
parties the previous night, though scarcely recalling the pleasure 
of a dance with ”—hesitating— 

‘‘ Diana Clemens,” says the girl promptly, throwing a look at 
her mother which clearly means “Leave him to me!” The 
mother obeys the order, and Lady Di rattles on: “Yes, 1 saw 
you at the Duchess’s. Wasn't it a dull party? I didn’t get a 
single thing to eat either—such a crush. Mother said she saw us 
dance together—she always says that if she’s uncertain. You'll 
buy one of those dear little tufts—won’t you?” 

“Charmed! How much?” 

“Well, that depends!” ~ 

* Depends?” 

“Yes ; you see there’s the pin. Pins are far from plentiful, and 
you can’t put it in yourself, can you?” 

“Well, I can; but I’d be happier if——” 

“If 1 did. Well, let’s say five shillings. I hate rooking 
people like that horrid Olive Ormonde. . Your change—two half- 
crowns. Good-bye! I see a likely-looking customer over there,’ 
and she whirls off, rattling her ill-gotten gains triumphantly. 

Towards five o’clock I make my way down to tea. At the foot 
of the wide, marble staircase is an alcove where the latest light in 
palmistry is doing a roaring business in forecasting indiscriminate 
good fortune to all and sundry. Two young girls sit on the steps 
awaiting their turn. Says one :— 

“ve had the most ghastly day.” 

“TI too; and I particularly wanted to feel fresh for Judy’s 
masked ball. Why mother bothers herself about these wretched 
Irish, I can’t think. We never get anything out of the odious 
place but a dull three months when we're too poor to live else- 
where.” 

“ Have you seen the dialogue downstairs ?” 

“Yes; ‘Alexander the Great’ has what we call in Ireland ‘a 
great agrah for the quality.’” 

“Indeed, yes ; otherwise he wouldn’t say that Nellie Sturt can 
act. Anything more appalling——” 

“But, my dear, Helen caz act. I admit her waist is over 
twenty-four inches (Celeste told me so), but she can act.” 

“A matter of opinion. I think her amateurish to a degree. 
The charming Alex coaches her no end. Just think, I might have 
had that part if Lady Helen——” 

“Oh!” comprehendingly, from the other. 

A burst of military music from the tea-room drowns their voices. 
I wend my way there and swallow a tepid cup of watery milk, and 
then a sense of duty calls me.upstairs, but easier said than done, 
for here I am absolutely cornered by two old ladies in poke 
bonnets. 

“ My dear, I saw you serving at the Countess of Dunmow’s 
stall. Now will you please tell me who is that lovely creature in 
the marvellous wrap?” 

“Where?” I murmur, feebly attempting to slide past. 

“ There, talking to a little fat Jew——” 

“ Oh, that’s Celeste! Pardon me, I must——” 

“My dear,” she shrieked to her companion, “do you hear 
that? Celeste—a dressmaker! How disappointing ! I declare I’ve 
spent no end of money here to-day and I have not seen one title— 
that I know of.” 

“T hav’n’t spent a penny—only brought my entrance and bus- 
fares. They’re such cheats at these fashionable bazaars. Excuse 
me, my dear”—to me, and then, as I attempt to retreat through an 
adjacent fortidre, “Go the other way, my dear. I’ve been in 
there, and really it’s not fit that a young girl should. For my part, 
I think it disgraceful to have such pictures and statues exposed 
when a few yards of holland——” 

A laugh from me results in my release, for the old lady frees 
me from the vice-like grip in order to fix me with her glasses, and 
says in a tone of despair to her ancient companion :— 

“ Ah, Phoebe, my dear, I’ve always said so. The young girls 
of to-day are devoid of modesty. Let us leave this place. Charity, 
they say, covers a multitude of sins. Well, it also accounts for 
another multitude ! ” JOCELYNNE JOYE. 
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*VARSITY SOCCER 


In this age of multiplicity it is often difficult to lay one’s 
hands on certain things. If you want to lay your hand 
upon a fog, however, go to the Queen’s Club. There is 
no waiting, and you never draw a blank. There is always 
a crowd, too, at the Queen’s Club—especially at ’Varsity 
events; and the Scccer match being a ’Varsity event, 
there was a crowd at that. But the crowd didn’t come to 
see the match; they couldn’t if they had. They came to 
see each other. The fact that Smith-Brown will be there 
is the essential ; the Soccer match is the accident. It is 
quite a logical arrangement, and, compared with what the 
evening is going to cost you, it is cheap at a shilling. 
There is a touch of the Swiss sunset about a ’Varsity man’s 
evenings on these occasions. O mihi preteritos referat si 
Juppiter annos! But he won't; he has been asked before. 

Cambridge won the match this year, but it was con- 
trary to expert opinion. Expert opinion proceeds upon 
elaborate principles in forecasting the result of a ’Varsity 
Soccer match. The fundamental basis of the calculation 
is that the worse team will win. The theory is upheld in 
practice, except when you reach the point of thoroughly 
expecting the worse team to win. Then the better team 
wins. It isa delicate process; and when you have fully 
settled as to the fact that one team is immeasurably better 
than the other—then a draw occurs. If you resign your- 
self to any result, and are satisfied merely with a good 
game—these are the occasions when the game is post- 
poned through fog. It is a typical skill competition, the 
result of this ’Varsity Soccer match. 

In the Inter-College matches the last thing we used to 
worry about was the result. Firmly affixed to the thin 
end of a Gargantuan pipe, we lolled through the Backs 
that are chiefly remarkable for their knack of eliciting 
poetical expressions from unpcetical people. But there 
was no lolling in the game, while (as a cricket poet of my 
time had it) 

“* Congenial to the duller day 
The ampler football rolls.” 


A cold crisp day, a springy turf, anda level ground are 
the rule in Soccer matches at college. The tight-blown 
ball rzgs there as it rings on no other grounds. And the 
combination is usually good in college matches, perhaps 
because the defence is weak. One always wanted to 
adapt Ben Jonson : 


** Pass to me only with thy foot, 
And I will pass with mine.” 


Everything is elastic, bracing, go-ahead ; and the spirit 
of freedom tingles through it all. In those days one lived. 
But the satisfaction at the moment wasn’t so real as the 
memory of itis now. The big ideas of sixteen had not 
shrunk ; one expected more then, and took a real pleasure 
as a thing of course. One is more easily pleased when 
the sixth lustre is at one’s heels, and Fleet Street daily at 
one’s nose. 

After the game copious draughts of ‘‘ shandy ” form a 
liquid link for body and soul till tea-time. While you 
are bestriding the narrow tub (there isn’t a bath in Cam- 
bridge worth the name—Oxford may be more blessed), 
buttered toast and buns arrive from Green Street and are 
deposited by the fire. These are reinforced by a huge 
cake (Freeman’s—the prettiest girl is there); and a 
couple of big biscuit tins stand at attention in the offing 
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in case of accidents. One by one the Gargantuan pipes 
appear again, followed by their now clothed owners, who 
drop mechanically into creaking basket chairs. The host 
emerges from a side bedroom door, glances with melan- 
choly interest at the buns, and rings for tea. Everybody 
talks, everybody laughs ; black Care doesn’t ride behind 
these horsemen. The Gargantuans are laid on the floor 
beside the cup and saucer. The piles of buns steadily 
decrease as the cachinnations increase, and marriage bells 
are sad by comparison. Tea over, the Gargantuans 
resume their pride of place and precede their owners round 
the local billiard-tables till Hall. 

That was the old order. They have a League now 
at Cambridge, but such ritualism doesn’t penetrate the 
pachydermatous conservatism of Oxford. There is (at 
Oxford) something vulgar about a League, something 
exclusive about the irresponsibility of the ‘‘ ordinary” 
game. Oxford will have none of your Leagues. Ten 
years of boat-racing have made Cambridge men Liberal, if 
not Radical. Somehow they don’t talk much now about 
boat-racing, but they have become receptive to new ideas, 
Oxford are at present only five matches behind at Soccer, 
Another five or so, and they, too, will become open to 
suggestion. Even now they don’t talk so much Soccer as 
they did in the days of the one and only Smith. It is 
strange that fashions so come and go. One might almost 
say it was unaccountable. But that would be a careless 
handling of the truth. J. W. Mvrison. 


THE PASTEL SOCIETY 


Tue Academy is clearly insufficient ; so is ‘the New;” 
so are the various Societies and Institutes that, once 
young and ardent, have sown sporadic crops of wild oats, 
then gone to join the world’s lumber-rooms. How long 
will it take the new Knightsbridge enterprise to outgrow 
last year’s promises? Does mediocrity, in the long run, 
always get the upper hand, and outstrip by sheer weight of 
numeric force the revolutionaries that gave it opportunity? 
Is the race always to the tortoise ? 

Years ago it was the Royal British Artists, with Mr. 
Whistler as Briton-in-Chief, that was to lead the van; 
years ago the New Gallery was called the Grosvenor; 
last year we celebrated the advent of the Knightsbridge 
Society. Strangely enough, the prime movers in all these 
ventures are the same unappeasables. Mediocrity has 
encroached and moved them on from one enterprise to 
another. They suffer like the vagrant pressed by the 
guardian of the law. Truly there is no rest for the 
modern ! 

To-day we welcome yet another outlet. The first 
exhibition of the newly founded Pastel Society is being 
held at the Institute Galleries in Piccadilly. The affair is 
eminently a respectable one. Academicians and Asso- 
ciates figure on the Members’ list, not as single spies but 
in battalions. Messrs. Watts, Orchardson, Boughton, 
Abbey, Richmond, Solomon, Swan, Shannon, Onslow 
Ford, and Clausen are here. And there are at least, as 
many other names that are equally recognised. The 
exhibition itself is extremely interesting. The works 
shown are, fortunately, limited as to number, and hung 
with a sensitiveness not unnoteworthy. Exhibits from 
the same hand are grouped instead of scattered, and the 
line is rarely more than two pictures high. 

it is the foreigners, and notably Messieurs Thaulow 
and René Billotte, who are most effectual in the medium 
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which gives the new Society its name. Pastel is to water- 
colour what a dry shampoo is to a wet one—the result 
is practically the same, the method more immediate—with 
perhaps an added softness in tone, greater ‘‘ peachiness,” 
if I may coin the word. Not that M. Thaulow is peachy. 
On the contrary, his Norwegian winter landscapes, with 
their finely coloured water flowing strong between snow- 
covered banks of ice, are as robust and true as the veriest 
Pre-Raphaelite could desire. I admire M. Thaulow—set, 
indeed, no limits to my admiration. His work is perhaps 
the healthiest in Europe. He achieves beauty in the 
midst of cold, stark sunlight ; he relies on no minor key, 
no sensuous turn of the day, to enhance and make 
mysterious ; and no vestige of brutality hardens his effects. 
He can create a beautiful picture, really create one, show 
it you in broad daylight, and impress and give delight 
without a ha’ porth of concealment. 

M. Billotte is the more obviously cunning artist of the 
two. Evening and the minor hours attract him; subtle 
and delicate matters of light and less light. The rocky 
texture of a quarried hillside, its pale face catching the 
highest colour in the landscape, he has rendered and com- 
posed with a singular beauty. An orange moon newly 
risen over a mysterious world is equally musical. These 
pastels would always give pleasure. So would Mr. 
Watts’ fine portrait of the Lady Mount-Temple, one of 
the most distinguished pieces that even Mr. Watts has 
hitherto sent out. 

For the rest, we must speak well of Mr. Muhrman, 
already familiar to most as one of the sincerest exponents 
in pastel. Mr. Muhrman is never exciting, but always 
successful. Mr. Livens shows work—especially a finely 
realistic head of an old woman—that evinces power and 
directness guided by a strong and unmistakable per- 
sonality. Mr. Rothenstein is Mr. Rothenstein, and Mr. 
Edward Stott is Mr. Edward Stott. Messrs. Bauer, 
Sauter, Guthrie, Mark Fisher, Brabazon, Fragiacomo, 
Besnard, McClure Hamilton, Dow, Fromuth, Von Glehn, 
all render distinguished service. The exhibits of Messrs. 
Levy-Dhurmer and Emile Wauters are, with exceptions, 
interesting as illustrative of the Continental taste they 
embody. A. K. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE ONLY WAY—OURS 


When Sir Henry Irving returns to the Lyceum Theatre he 
will find the audience attuned to themes of the Revolution. 
“The Only Way” preludes the ‘‘ Robespierre’”’ of M. 
Sardou in Mr. Freeman Wills’ adaptation of ‘A Tale of 
Two Cities.” The self-sacrifice of Sydney Carton dominates 
the scene, and the Revolutionary tribunal is used to carry 
out a heroic resolution. The same story could be fitted 
to many a historical conspiracy. Like all the men of his 
time, Dickens lived in the shadow of the Great Revolution, 
and never thought of placing Carton in any other period. 
The story and the plays based upon it gain very much 
from having as framework one of the few historical events 
which the public remember. 

Mr. Freeman Wills has constructed an interesting 
play from a novel which was, in the first instance, con- 
ceived asa drama. He has occasionally sacrificed swiftness 
of action to clearness of exposition, and either has not 
aimed at, or does not possess, the knack of vivid writing. 
But these and some minor deficiencies are more than 
atoned for by the direct presentation of the chief incidents 
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in a story which, least of any, requires much help from the 
adapter. Wisely enough, Mr. Wills begins with a prologue, 
where, in the killing of Jean Defarge by St. Evrémonde, 
we learn the origin of Ernest Defarge’s hatred, and have 
a glimpse, too, of the aristocratic rule that justified 
the actions of the Revolutionists. In the next scene the 
pathetic figure of Sydney Carton, drunkard and genius, is 
presented among the surroundings, human and decora- 
tive, of that distant old eighteenth century. Next we see 
the garden of a rural Soho, where Charles Darnay and 
Lucie Manette are in the acute crisis which precedes the 
avowal of love, the avowal which braces Carton to the act 
of self-devotion which reveals the poetic nobility of his 
nature. In this Soho garden the hint of vengeance given 
in Carton’s chambers is repeated, and the note of fate 
struck impressively. Before the Revolutionary tribunal, 
where stern doctrinaires on the bench and wild fanatics 
among the spectators wrangle and shriek, Charles Darnay, 
otherwise the aristocrat St. Evrémonde, is tried and 
acquitted, retried and condemned.  Lucie’s father, the 
kindly Dr. Manette, examined by Ernest Defarge, gives 
evidence that turns the judges and the populace against 
the brother of the man who killed Jean Defarge. There 
is a scene in the Conciergerie where the prisoners are 
called out to the tumbril. They meet the summons with 
courage or zusouciance or with fear. It is an impressive 
shuddery scene. Then there is the final tableau—Sydney 
Carton on the platform, the silent crowd, and the mon- 
strous form of the guillotine. 

Melodrama? Yes, it is melodrama, and extremely 
effective melodrama, which is what natural man, and still 
more natural woman, have always demanded. It is well 
acted by Mr. Martin Harvey, Mr. Holbrook Blinn, Miss 
Marriott, and Miss De Silva. Mr. Harvey’s Carton is 
rendered with force and sobriety, and touched with an 
idealism peculiar to this actor. Mr. Holbrook Blinn has 
power, and, what is very rare, the good sense to make it 
effective by concentration. He must not rant to please 
the groundlings. Miss De Silva has a winning tenderness 
on the right side of sentimentality. I have narrated the 
plot of ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities” at some length, as that 
novel appears to be confused with ‘‘ A Romance of Two 
Worlds” by people who have not read Dickens; and if 
this will enable them to follow ‘‘ The Only Way” at the 
Lyceum, and read the work of genius (meaning Dickens) 
afterwards, my labour will not have been in vain. 

Looking at ‘‘ Ours” the other night I had a strange 
thought. ‘This is a satire,” I said. As the play pro- 
ceeded so my conviction strengthened. No other expla- 
nation of these conventional people, of these vulgarised 
primary emotions, of this worn and hollow speech, seemed 
possible. In the light of this inspiration, the coarse and 
obvious technique, the effecticism and stage trickery, 
became not merely intelligible, but necessary. 

The actors took it all for granted, and with scarcely an 
exception played remarkably well. Mr. Fred Kerr's 
presentation of Hugh Chalcot, following his performance 
in ‘‘ School,” stamps him an actor of rare talent ; Miss 
Mabel Terry-Lewis continues to advance in her art, and 
Mr. Hare repeats one of his favourite impersonations. Of 
course Perovsky is too small a part to compare with 
Baron Stein, in which Arthur Cecil reached the high-water 
mark in the acting of foreigners, but the Russian prince is 
a cadet of the same family. Miss Fanuy Coleman may 
be unreservedly praised for her realisation of the Early 
Victorian Matron. C. G. C. 
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PREMONITIONS 


At the call of the Spring our souls come forth 
From the shadow of Winter’s gloom, 

And we walk abroad with a Dream of Love 
Through a world of blossom and bloom. 


And it leads us on, till the year’s distress 
Is lost in the perished past, 

As our waiting is lost in the wonderment 
Of the glory come at last! 


And cn and on, ’mong the flowery ways 
Where the feet of the Sun have trod ; 

Till we joy as Adam in ancient days 
Rejoiced when he walked with God. 


Yet ever-anon a thought will come— 
Ah! long ere the noon be near— 
That this sun will set and those flowers will fade 
And our Guide will disappear. 
W._Macponacp. 


CURIOSITIES OF BIRD LIFE 


In the person of Mr. Bowdler Sharpe it may well be said 
that a well-graced actor leaves the stage—or, rather, the 
lecturing platform. The doctors have forbidden him to 
give any more of those public discourses on natural history 
that have delighted most of us; but, as compensation, he 
has gathered together the material out of which they were 
constructed, and formed thereof a book that is pleasant in 
itself, and will also be areminder of many agreeable hours. 
Its title is ‘‘ Wonders of the Bird World,” and the pub- 
lishers are Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. One of the 
first things that will strike the general reader is the 
remarkable contrast it offers between the old-style natura- 
list and the new, or, shall we say ? between the museum 
student and the field observer. The great ornithologists 
of the past—Yarrell, and Audubon, and McGillivray, and 
Waterton—were ambitious chiefly to study birds in their 
natural environment, to wander, and paint, and describe ; 
but this is less necessary to-day, when the most important 
work is done in the library or on the dissecting-table. 
To some extent, Mr. Sharpe combines the two in his 
own person. He has gone to the haunts of birds, it is 
true; but his ‘‘ wonders” are for the most part gleaned 
from the authorities. Take the case of a bird so common, 
yet so singular, as the cuckoo. From his own data he 
brings forward the interesting theory that each female is 
parasitic on a fixed species of birds and that the instinct 
is hereditary; that is to say, the cuckoo which has 
once deposited its egg in a hedge-sparrow’s nest will 
seek a hedge-sparrow’s nest the next year again and 
every year after. The difficulty of proof lies in the cir- 
cumstance that cuckoos do not return to the same spot 
as regularly as other migrants. When a swallow hawking 
among the Pyramids feels the first love-longing of spring, 
its little mind seems to recall the few square inches where 
its nest was, and to these it returns. So does a night- 
ingale come back to its grove, and the redstart ‘‘ affects 
neighbourhoods,” as White of Selborne has it; but the 
cuckoo is a rover. Possibly the question in dispute 
might be settled by the bird-fanciers. Mr. Sharpe, who 
laments that he has never been able to keep a cuckoo 
through the winter, may not be aware that this is done 
regularly by exhibitors. We do not know if they succeed 
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in breeding them ; but, if so, interesting deductions might 
be drawn as to the variation of colour in the eggs. In 
regard to that monstrous freak in nature, the murder of 
its fellow-nestlings by the blind, naked, and apparently 
helpless young cuckoo, we are glad to see that he quotes 
Mrs. Hugh Blackburn, whose observation, made in 1871, 
confirmed that of Dr. Jenner—which Waterton scorned— 
in 1787. She was ‘‘ the lady” on whose authority Darwin 
introduced a new paragraph into the revision of his 
‘‘ Origin of Species.” Altogether, the wicked young 
cuckoo appears to be a meet offspring of its polyandrous 
mother, who has on an average six husbands, according 
to Mr. Sharpe’s computation, though some give her as 
many as twenty. 

Occasionally Mr. Sharpe makes surprising statements 
about our English birds, as on p. 296, where he asserts 
that the cock and hen robin are coloured alike. But it was 
the sub-fusc hue of the female that caused popular tra- 
dition to give Jenny Wren to the Robin for wife. Onlya 
few days ago an old pupil of Ruskin’s was recalling to the 
writer that master’s ecstasies over the pale olive-brown on 
the male bird’s back. In another place (p. 163) he asserts 
that ‘fowls . . . mostly nest in the hole of a tree, but 
not invariably, as one day-flying species at least—viz. the 
snowy owl (Nycfea nycfea)—makes its nest in the open.” 
But take our English species ; does not the barn-owl love 
best its ‘‘ivy-mantled tower”? The long-eared one selects 
an old nest—that of a crow, magpie, rook, or even a 
squirrel; and the short-eared variety affects the open 
moor and the hill-side. It seldom goes near trees at all, 
and, like the merlin, lays its eggs on the ground. Even 
the wood-owl builds as freely in an old ruin as in a hollow 
tree, and is often to be found in the disused homes of 
other birds. 

The most amusing and, in the sense of exposing 
Nature’s self-contradictions, the most instructive parts of 
Mr. Bowdler Sharpe’s book deal with the singular matri- 
monial arrangements of birds. It is the rule for the rude 
male to do the courting ; but there are many striking ex- 
ceptions, as that of the red-necked phalarope. In this 
species the lady pursues the shy bachelor, and, perhaps 
in revenge for his coyness, makes him perform the duty 
of incubation. He quotes with much effect the account 
given by Mr. Hume of the female bustard quails of India 
and China ‘‘ fighting duels to preserve the chastity of their 
husbands, and these latter sitting meekly in the nursery 
and looking after the youngsters.” These hen-birds are 
kept for combat much as we keep fighting-cocks. Very 
different is the manner of the hornbills. As soon as the 
female has completed her clutch of eggs, the male plasters 
up the entrance to the nest, which is usually in the hole of 
a tree, leaving only a tiny orifice, through which he feeds 
her. ‘*Mr. St. Thomas David Aubinn, Royal Hunter 
to the King of Denkera,” a half-civilised native who 
used to obtain specimens for Mr. Herbert Ussher, and 
thought the name he had adopted a warranty of his 
European culture, wrote the following masterly account 
of the business :—‘‘ When the female go to sit the male 
he her shut in tree. If he no bring food, then she angry. 
If he no then bring food, then she more angry—swear. 
If he no then bring food, then she curse him for die. 
More beef, beef, beefy beef.” Of this ‘‘ beef, beef, beefy 
beef,” one can say, like Jaques of his Ducdame, “‘’Tis a 
Greek invocation.” Mr. Sharpe attributes the practice of 
the hornbill to its desire that the female may not fall a 
prey to the skunk and lizard that would otherwise attack 
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her. We might go on quoting and commenting from 
this delightful book, for it abounds in good things; but 
the lover of natural history will, we imagine, be eager to 
explore it for himself. 


IN THE SECOND DOG-WATCH 


One by one they slouched up from the gloom of the close, 
reeking fo’csle, with freshly filled pipes aglow and a list- 
less air of relaxation from labour upon them. Down upon 
the clean-scrubbed deck of the sailors’ poop they subsided 
in restful attitudes, lolling luxuriously against the stowed 
anchors, the central capstan, the cat-tails, or the curving 
rail. The cool caress of the evening air came lovingly 
over the placid breadths of purple sea, its freshness grate- 
fully contrasting with the fierce heat of the now weary 
day. Overhead the clear azure of the sky was deepening 
into the violet of its night array, and a timid star or two 
were just peeping forth to see if indeed the majestic sun 
had gone. A white butterfly from some far-off island was 
fluttering daintily about, looking strangely forlorn among 
the barrenness of its surroundings, and occasionally cling- 
ing disconsolately to a rope or piece of iron as if seeking 
for nectar and wondering at its absence. Motionless 
billows of fleecy cloud hung around the horizon, their soft 
convolutions just tinted here and there by fleeting shades 
of colour, while away to the eastward stretched a great 
block of tiny cirrus-mounds upon a ground of pale green 
sky. A voice broke the almost sacred silence : ‘‘ Look at 
thet there sky! Minds me o’ the fields I useter play in 
wen I wuz a boy, with the sheep all a layin’ about.” 

‘An’ that butterfly too, shouldn’t wonder if he hain’t 
come frum yer fields, Bill,” said another voice. ‘‘ Pore 
little chap, ther ain’t many flow’rs here for ’im to feed on, 
is there?” 

Silence fell again, unbroken save by the gentle flap of 
the almost vertical sails as the ship quietly inclined her 
huge bulk to meet a slowly gliding swell. As the last 
shades of colour faded out of the west, the little breeze, 
as if in sympathy with the reposeful scene, faltered and 
sank, while the tender, soothing dark crept farther and 
farther westward until only a small streak of light lay 
along the sunset edge of that beautiful sea. 

Again the voice of the first speaker arose, but with a 
reverent hush in its usually gruff tones : 

‘‘Thet sky made me think of when I useter ask my 
mother whether we couldn’t git a long ladder ’n climb up 
ter God. Wonder how ’twas I got them ideas inter me 
head? I know I useter have ’em, ’cause sometimes w’en 
I'm at the wheel they comes back like, ’n I finds meself a 
lookin’ up at the great round o’ the sky overhead, ’way 
back ov all them shinin’ stars, an’ wonderin’ wareabouts 
heaven is—the heaven I useter to think ov w’en I wuz a 
kid, I mean, not the heavea these fat-’eaded dock-wallopers 
yarn about, y’ know.” 

‘Wot yer givin’ us, Bill?” said a fresh voice from 
somewhere forrard of the last speaker. ‘‘ Ain’t goin’ 
Sick, are yer?” ‘Dry up,” growled another unseen 
speaker; ‘‘fellers like you’r alwus interruptin’ talk yer 
don’t understan’. Go ahead, Bill.” ‘‘ Well, I don’ know 
how’tis,” replied Bill, ‘‘but ter night I feel ’sif a big black 
hole between what I am now’n what I was thutty year 
ago ’d ben filled up. Seems to me someow thers some- 
al in the emptiness round about this ere ship like—like, 
a —h ed 

Out of the silent clearness of the blue-black sky issued 
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a glorious object. Ina splendour of golden light fringed 
with scintillating rays of dazzling silver darting off 
into the astonished dark as if probing its peace with 
tremendous vibrations of vital energy, there sailed across 
the deep a mighty meteor, dropping flaming stars on its 
glorious way and shedding an unearthly glare over the 
upturned faces of the shrinking men. A full half of the 
circumference above it made, a wondrous portent that sent 
a tightening thrill through the veins and up over the 
chilled scalps of the speechless spectators. They followed 
it breathlessly with straining eyeballs, marking the wide 
track of tremulous light it left along the heavens, until it 
passed away into the outer spaces and was seen no more. 

For some time there was no sound, and yet one could 
imagine that men were vainly trying to moisten dry mouths 
from which all flexibility was gone. At last, as if witha 
great effort, Bill spoke :— 

‘*P’r’aps thet’s how the world ’ll come to an end. 
God ’ll send a tremendjous star a thousan’ times bigger ’n 
brighter then wut we’v’ ajest seen, ’n wake everybody up 
thet’s ever bin, tellin’ ’em thet He’s goin’ ter make a fresh 
start. ’N yet I don’t know. I carn’t understand how ’tis 
a feller alwus feels so scared at anythin’ like thet—at least, 
I do. ’Cause I believe, spite of all the yarns I’ve herd, 
thet man didn’t oughter ter be frightened of God. ’Fi 
made a world as beautiful as this ere one is, I jest couldn’t 
knock it all to bits or set fire to it; ’n if I’d made a lot er 
men like wot we are, that lives ’ard, ’n dies ’ard, ’n never 
knows wot it is to enjoy life ‘cause we ain’t ’ad no chance 
ter learn, I sh’d be thet sorry for ’em I couldn’t frighten 
"em. Well, if I thinks like that ('n I ain’t got much more 
savvy than a goat, anyhow), I’m thunderin’ well sure that 
God thinks a good deal kinder an’ better.” 

‘*T wonder you ain’t afraid ter talk bout God like that,” 
said the man who had been interrupted in his scoffing 
inquiry. ‘‘Ain’t you never herd that all sech cursin’, 
swearin’ rips ’s we are ’Il go to ’ell if we don’t repent?” 

‘‘Yers, I hev, Jemmy; but looky ’ere, my boy, ’ow dju 
reckon we’re agoin ter begin to repent? What is repentin,’” 
any’ow?” ‘Wy, it’s bein’ sorry fer wot you’ve done 
wrong, acourse,” answered Jemmy. ‘‘I thort everybody 
knowed that much,” with an air of importance. ‘‘ Ah, so 
I’ve aherd people say before ; but I don’t take no stock in 
thet. Cause wy, w’en you spiled the strap o’ thet fish- 
tayckle block th’ other day, you wus sorry enough, I know ; 
but ye didn’t go down on yer knees ’n tell the mate so. 
Not you; you done yer best to put it right. Yer couldn’t 
’elp feelin’ sorry; but yer knowed that sorrer never strapped 
a fish-tayckle block, ’n so ye sailed in ’s well ye knew’ow, 
’n trted ter do it better. *N I reckon ef bein’ sorry wus all 
thet wus wanted ter keep us out ov hell there wouldn’t be 
many go there. Not that I believe there is such a place. 
Ef I did, I reckon I’d just go and jump right into it, fur 
it'd be better to ’ave it over ’n done with than ter go livin’ 
on with it a gapin’ for yer all yer life.” 

‘* But, Bill, ole man, say that agen you said just now, 
’bout God, y’ know,” said a man in the shadow of the fore- 
mast, a curious dry note of anxiety in his tone. 

““ What, "bout bein’ ’fraid ov God? Ah, Joe, I don’t 
keer ’ow often I says thet. I don’t know any prayer ’cept 
the beginnin’ 0’ one, ’n I don’t want ter, cause I don’t 
b’lieve you hev to learn to ask for wut you want, ’n w’en 
yore a drownin’ you can’t kneel down ’n put yr ’ands 
together ’n shut yer eyes. But the beginnin’ ov the 
prayer I know is ‘Our Father.’ Now I never knowed no 
father, but I had a good mother till she died, ’n she told 
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me once that God was Father and Mother too. ’N thet’s 
what He is. Not a Chinese joss what yeu’ve got ter burn 
stinks ’n hammer gongs in front of to keep ’im from 
chokin’ yer luff, but all the lovin’ fathers and mothers of 
all creation rolled inter one, an’ a good deal more.” In 
the pause that ensued it could be felt that these last words 
had made a profound impression. Such a conversation 
had never taken place on board before. And a man who 
had not yet spoken voiced the general feeling by saying, 
‘* It’s the fust time I ever heard a hargyment on ’ligion 
’thout a all-fired row over it.” ‘* Ginger,” answered Bill 
quietly, “‘we ain’t ben argyin’ "bout ’ligion; we ben 
talkin’ ’hout God.” And the mellow, double notes of the 
bell punctuated his statement. FRANK T. BULLEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


YOUR correspondent “ W. P.” hardly advances the true solu- 
tion to the vexing problem of Drink. I gather from his letter 
that he would have monopoly with its “high profits” swept away, 
and instituted in its place a competition “under improved con- 
ditions ”—of what sort we are not told. 

Surely this would conduce to the opening of taverns in greater 
abundance and afford more opportunities ; effect a lowering of 
prices, and create more temptation ; cause a consequent increase 
of custom, and, as its inevitable concomitant, bring about a cor- 
responding increase of drunkenness. 

I fail to see why the improvement of taverns should stimulate 
drinking—why a man should be more liable to make a pig of 
himself amid cleaner, brighter, and better surroundings than when 
cooped up in an evil-smelling hole most of all like a pigsty, and 
where the only pleasure he can extract from a visit is the doubtful 
one of drunkenness. No ; the evil and its remedy lie, not with the 
suppliers, but supplied. Ifthe latter have an appetite for drink, 
they will find means for its gratification; and the true method of 
promoting the consummation of temperance ends is not to take 
away the opportunity as from a little child, and still leave the 
desire, but by educating the taste to eliminate all traces of that 
desire. 

Ruskin declares that the moral state of a man who has to stifle 
a temptation to take the bottle out of the cupboard is bad. 
Would the moral state of England’s mind be better if the opportu- 
nity were taken away and the morbid appetite allowed to remain? 

As you say, light is badly needed. But it is the light of social 
improvement, the better housing of our workers (giving them an 
inducement to stay at home), and the {moral education of the 
masses. Until that light suffuses our land, and not till then, will 
the Temperance body see their way clear for swifter progress. 

Church Street, Eastwood, Notts. co Be He. 


“THE GRAMMERCY BOOK” 


To the Editor of THE OvuTLOoK 


Not long ago the arrival of the box of books from Mudie’s, or 
elsewhere, was—especially in the winter season—anxiously awaited, 
and its contents eagerly scanned. Now the once greatly desired 
arrival causes me, and others too I imagine, to feel an anticipatory 
shudder. The change is owing to the advent of what I will call— 
because I don’t know what else to call it—“* The Grammercy 
Book.” No doubt a demand had arisen for stirring tales of 
adventure from those who were tired of the loves of the amiable 
dwellers in country parsonages. The lives even of countryfolk, 
and more especially of the female portion thereof, had become 
less dull than of old, and there was a wish to read tales of adven- 
tures similar to those which they, possibly, anticipated for them- 
selves. But this wish has, I imagine, been relinquished. 

In England, where paying investments are so few, and where 
an enormous amount of capital in money and brains is always 
lying idle, numbers rush eagerly into any manufacture that pro- 
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mises to be remunerative, till the supply of the new article of 
commerce is speedily greater than the demand. As the new and 
once rare invention—or the copy of an old one—gets more common, 
it descends to the homes of middle-class people, and people who 
are not even middle-class. By that time it has got to be manu- 
factured in a cheaper way. No one needs to be told that even a 
good copy of a great picture is generally an immense distance 
behind the original, to which each copy of a copy gets to bear less 
resemblance without, of course, developing any originality of its 
own. In time it degenerates into the “teatray” landscape to be 
seen in the pawnbrokers’ shops in the slums of a big town. 
Quantum mutatus. 

So it is with “The Grammercy Book.” At first quite a respect- 
able imitation of Scott or Dumas, it has come down in the world— 
since those who would not have ventured to imitate Scott thought 
it no sin to copy Smith and Jones—ti!l it has got to be a medley 
of horrors inartistically grouped, and more certain—si gua est ea 
gloria—to confer on the rash reader a visitation of nightmare than 
would be a supper of unlimited old ale and toasted cheese. 

Possibly I am a bit old-fashioned, but I cannot imagine I am 
singular in loathing the repetition of inartistic horrors, each more 
inartistic and, if possible, more horrible than its forerunner. I 
know so well when I open the book—to illustrate which real genius 
has not infrequently been prostituted—what it will contain. There 
will be the bloodthirsty rapscallion of a hero “ pinking ” everyone 
with his rapier—to be afterwards wiped on his sleeve—and the 
pinchbeck “faire ladye” whom he will most certainly wed, more 
shame to him—and to her—in the end. There will be the corpse 
—I shall wish it had been a little fresher—lying “stark”—it is 
always “stark”—on the table. Why, I ask, on the table? To 
work up this precious story a king—a rank bad one—will inter- 
vene to save someone, or someone—which is a sad pity— 
will intervene to save the king. “Wild words ”—exceed- 
ingly wild some of them, and intended apparently to repre- 
sent foreign oaths—will “wander” not “here and there” only, 
as in the complaint of the late Laureate, but everywhere. 
There will be a shouting of “ Grammercy,” “ By our Ladye,” e¢ id 
genus omne, on the air. I shall be pining for a plain “ Thank 
you,” or even a simple English d——; for simplicity, for truth, 
goodness knows, I would sometimes welcome back the reek of 
the “ Kailyard.” For, though the “ Kailyard” school has come 
down lower and lower with its imitations of imitators, yet, to give 
it its due, it is always true to nature, if to a nature we have rather 
tired of. But the “grammercy” man ! 

There was once, I suppose, considerable competition among 
first-class publishers for the then rare and precious “ grammercy 
man.” Now it seems as if every publisher, however obscure, must 
have his “ grammercy man,” who is sometimes very obscure too. 
Is it not time for a change? Won’t some publisher dismiss his 
“‘ grammercy man,” and try something and somebody else? 

Bewdley. A PARISHIONER. 


LOCAL NICKNAMES 
To the Editor of THk OuTLOOK 


A contribution to your list of local nicknames :—In the West of 
Scotland those hailing from the Edinburgh district are termed 
“ Geichs,” a guttural word, for whose origin I cannot account. 
“Seestus” is used to designate the people of Paisley, who 
emphasise their conversation with a frequent use of “ Seest t(ho)u” ; 
and the epithet “ Blasties,” applied to the natives of Kilbirnie, a 
North Ayrshire town, may have originated in the same way, from 
a pet form of “cuss word” once in vogue there, but now, let us 
hope, extinct. H. 

Sidcup. 

PRINTERS’ ERRORS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I come across a good many of these. Quite one of the best 
occurred in a little “ Outline of Church History” which I have just 
drawn up for our boys here. Inthe proof 7es¢ Act appeared as 
Test Match! Religious history has known many a League, but 
never that one which the compositor evidently had in his mind. 

Denstone College, Staffordshire. F. A. HIBBERT. 
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FINANCE 
WESTRALIANS AND THE FUTURE 


TuE present moment seems opportune to inquire whether 
the striking neglect of Westralian shares is caused, and is 
justified, by intrinsic conditions, or whether it is merely a 
momentary feature—the outcome of a change of fashion 
and sentiment. The first question that presents itself is, 
Does the mining industry of Western Australia record 
progress? This question can be easily and, distinctly 
answered in the affirmative. The output of the Colony 
for 1897 was 674,994 oz., an increase of 393,729 Oz. 
over the total for 1896, while the production for 1898 was 
1,050,184 0z., an advance of 375,190 oz. upon the figures 
of 1897. Of course, aggregates of this character do not 
necessarily indicate progress of a nature beneficial to the 
investor. The growth might arise from the coming into 
operation of a large number of new undertakings working 
perhaps at a cost of 25s. for every sovereign’s worth of 
gold recovered. There has been much mining of this sort 
in Western Australia, but neither of these conditions can 
be said to prevail generally to-day. The appended table 
comprises leading representative companies, and investi- 
gation will show that in most cases the companies—no 
matter where their properties be located—record a sub- 
stantial increase in gold production during 1898 as com- 
pared with 1897 :-— 

Output, Output, Inc. or Dec. 


Name and Situation. 1898, 1%97. for 1898, 
Oz. Oz. Oz. 

Associated G. Ms. of Aust., E. Coolgardie 42,169 29,480 + 12,689 
Australia United, Mount Margaret ... «» «5,635. «1,199 + 4,436 
Bellevue Proprietary, E. Murchison .-» 6,878 1,968 + 4,910 
Burbank’s Birthday Gift, Coolgardie we 16.938 13,018 + 3,920 
Champion Extended, Murchison ... we 55,848 487 + 5,361 
Consolidated Murchison, Murchison «- 5,689 4,779 + 910 
East Murchison United, E. Murchison... 17,405 17,288 + 117 
Golconda, Murchison... ens or oon §6=6 $3Q 3984S + «1,294 
Golden Horse Shoe, Lk. Coolgardie... we 29,036 6,336 +22,700 
Great Boulder Main Reef, E. Coolgardie .... 14,354 5,679 + 8,675 
Great Boulder Perseverance, E. Coolgardie 17,387 22,283 + 4,896 
Great Boulder Proprietary, E. Coolgardie ... 84,401 83,292 + 1,109 
Hannan’s Brownhill, E, Coolgardie «+ 50,961 27,154 + 23,807 

is Oroya, E. Coolgardie... ee = 6,452 1,177) + 5,275 

“ Reward, E. Coolgardie ... we =: 1325s «1,454 — ~=:129 
Ivanhoe Gold Corporation, E. Coolgardie ... 51,659 29,322 + 22,337 
Lady Shenton, N. Coolgardie < ses 20,522 17,206 + 3,316 
Lake View Consols, E. Coolgardice ... ..» 102,667 68,580 + 34,087 
Londonderry, Coolgardie ... nes ws = 35925. -1,132) + «2,793 
Menzies Crusoe Gold Claims, N. Coolgardie 4,173 6,514 — 2,341 
Menzies Consolidated, N. Coolgardie «» 6,292 6,405 — 113 
Menzies Gold Reefs Propy., N. Coolgardie 3,342 3,676 - 334 
Mount Jackson, Yilgarn gaa $54 344 510 


Mount Magnet, Murchison ... 900 _—s:1,389 


+ 
Mount Malcolm Propy., Mount Margaret... 6,342 1,604 + 4,738 
Mount Yagahong Explor., Murchison oo %O/G17 2,734 @ 7,863 
New Victoria Consols, Coolgardie ... oo 6=— 9,093 607 + 1,426 
Norseman, Dundas sae re 10,119 2,852 + 7,267 
North Boulder, E. Coolgardie ‘ad soo §=—- OQ: 10,953. —. S90 
North Star, Mount Margaret ion «+ 1,003 3,493 — 2,490 
Peak Hill, Peak Hill... jee =e «+ 11,764 3,597 + 8,167 
Premier, Coolgardie ... ia ne «» 5,863 4,900 + 963 
Princess Royal (Cue), Murchison .. -. 1,680 2,354 — 674 
(Queensland Menzies, N. Coolgardie .» 7,870 14,844 — 6,974 
Robinson, N.E Coolgardie ... ee ‘ea 970 7,391 — 6,421 
Sherlaw’s, Coolgardie “a ea ; 2,233 309 + 1,924 
Sons of Gwalia, Mount Margaret ... «- 15,824 6,891 + 8,933 
Westralia and E. Extension, Coolgardie ... 13,812 8,190 + 5,622 
White Feather Main Reefs, N.E. Coolgardie 9,571 2,713 + 6,858 


Dividends of British-owned Mines for 1898, £770,829. 
Dividends of British-owned Mines for 1897, £475,150. 
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When it became apparent that the one-time cry of 
**Ounces in Westralia versus pennyweights on the Rand” 
was a fallacy, and when also (some two years ago) 
facilities for ‘‘ mining on the market” were practically put 
an end to, those who had the direction of companies set 
about putting their houses in order. The services of 
unnecessary officials were dispensed with; really com- 
petent engineers from America and the Rand were 
engaged in place of individuals more skilled in the concoc- 
tion of glowing cables than in the management of a 
mine ; systematic development was undertaken ; in short, 
endeavours were made to mine upon an industrial basis. 
The full benefit of these measures of amelioration has not 
yet been felt, for in not a few cases (owing to reckless 
expenditure of working capital) it has been necessary to 
expend in plant and development the money obtained for 
gold won under these improved conditions. In other 
instances, also, directors have decided to spend out of 
revenue large sums upon items which could properly have 
been charged to capital account rather than issue further 
shares, even where there would have been no difficulty in 
so doing. This as to companies in the producing stage, 
of which some fifty to sixty now make monthly returns 
with a fair degree of regularity. Then, also, as regards 
undertakings in the development stage—and of these there 
are some four hundred still in existence—the ground 
is becoming clearer. Many wild-cat schemes, floated 
upon prospectus promises of an utterly unwarrantable 
character, have lived their short inglorious life and 
disappeared ; others have gone, or are going, through the 
throes of reconstruction, and with the additional capital 
so obtained the properties may be proved to be of value. 
Although abuses, arising both from malice aforethought 
and from ignorance, have by no means disappeared, on 
the whole the developments of the past two years have 
tended towards a sounder position of affairs in every 
respect, and there can be no doubt that in due course 
this change for the better will be recognised by the 
investor. 

It is safe to predict that the gold production of 
Westralia will continue to expand for many years to 
come. The district of Kalgoorlie has already won for 
itself the reputation of possessing within a limited area 
the largest number of rich mines to be found in any gold- 
producing country of the world, and it is by no means im- 
probable that, as exploration proceeds, other rich districts 
may be opened up. One very promising locality, which is 
likely to come to the front in the near future, is the Mount 
Margaret Goldfield, which enjoys the almost unique con- 
dition of an ample supply of water. For some years the 
two centres above-named will probably claim chief atten- 
tion ; and while the once famous Coolgardie district will 
doubtless again come to the front when reduced working 
costs and cheap water enable its low-grade ores to be 
treated at a profit, and various outside districts, as yet but 
little known, will come into prominence, investors will be 
well advised for the present to confine their attention 
mainly to Kalgoorlie and Mount Margaret enterprises. 


THE LAST OF THE REORGANISATIONS 


WE are coming to the end of a cycle of American railway reor- 
ganisations. This week a plan has been issued for a reorganisation 
of the Central Pacific, a Company which has never been in the 
hands of a receiver, but whose finances it has been necessary to 
readjust in connection with the repayment of a debt of nearly 
£12,000,000 owing to the United States Government. The United 
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States Government have insisted upon their pound of flesh, and 
they are to get it ; but instead of receiving the money promptly in 
cash, as they did in the case of the Union Pacific, they will receive 
it in twenty half-yearly instalments, bearing interest at the rate of 
3 per cent., as compared with 6 per cent. originally paid upon the 
Government debt. In order to raise this money and to pay off the 
Government, new securities are to be created, and in reorganising 
the finances of the Company steps are being taken to come to 
terms with the Southern Pacific. For our part we should have 
preferred to have seen the Central Pacific leased to or acquired 
by the Union Pacific Company, which would be a natural /azsoz- 
The Central Pacific have not apparently been able to break with 
Mr. Huntington, but they have made very much better terms than 
they had under the old lease. How satisfactory the terms are 
may be gathered from the fact that Central Pacific shares in 1897 
stood at 7}, and this week they have been dealt in at over 55- 
Assuming that it was impossible to come to terms with the Union 
Pacific, the plan suggested has many satisfactory features. Central 
Pacific shareholders are called upon to pay an instalment of only 
$2 per share. In exchange they are asked to give up their shares 
and to receive in exchange shares of the Southern Pacific Company. 
They are to receive also 25 per cent. of a 4 per cent. gold bond of 
the Southern Pacific Company as an equivalent for the $1 dividend 
which they have recently been receiving, but which Mr. Huntington 
would shortly be under no obligation to continue. Southern Pacific 
shares have recently been quoted at about 40. This, added to the 
$20, the value of the bond given in exchange for dividend, makes 
the new Central Pacific share worth about 60 gross, or 58 net, 
after deducting the $2 assessment paid. The future of Central 
Pacific shares will, of course, depend upon the future of Southern 
Pacific shares, and doubtless steps will be taken to make a market 
for Southern Pacifics in this country. Whilst the arrangement is 
satisfactory to the Government it is satisfactory to Mr. Huntington, 
in that he will no longer have to complain of the more or less 
justifiable attacks made upon him by dissatisfied Central Pacific 
shareholders. It will be satisfactory to the Central Pacific share- 
holders, in that when the scheme is carried through, their interests 
will be merged with those of the Southern Pacific, and there will 
be no longer the danger of their interests being sacrificed for 
those of the Southern Pacific. We had hoped that the outlook 
for Central Pacifics would have been brighter; still, if it were 
absolutely necessary to come to terms with the Southern Pacific, 
the plan proposed is a good one. 


THE CHINESE RAILWAY “CRISIS” 


IN a Reuter’s telegram from Pekin this week the dismissal of Hu- 
Yu-Fen from the directorate of the Northern Railways, and the 
appointment of Chang Yi as his successor, are described as creat- 
ing a critical situation, apparently because Chang Yi is understood 
to be strongly antagonistic to Europeans. It is also represented 
that the £2,300,000 of British capital recently subscribed to the 
Railway loan will be placed at the disposal of this irreconcilable 
Chinese official. A good deal of alarm has naturally been caused 
among investors at this alleged critical state of affairs ; but we do 
not think there is much real ground for it. Intrigues among 
Chinese officials there will ever be while the Chinese character 
remains what it is ; but in the present instance, at all events, the 
terms of the concession and the conditions under which European 
control and management are so well defined, and have been so 
formally admitted and confirmed by the Chinese as well as the 
British Government, that British interests in this Northern Rail- 
way undertaking are not likely to be seriously jeopardised by the 
intrigues of Chinese mandarins. Two reasons appear to lie at the 
bottom of Chang Yi’s hostility : one a desire to obtain preferential 
rates for the produce of mines he is interested in, to the detriment 
of rival mines belonging to the Railway Administration ; and the 
other his hostility to Mr. Kinder, the chief engineer of the railways, 
who was described in the prospectus of the loan as the founder of 
the railways in North China. Should it be necessary to sacrifice 
Mr. Kinder, his successor would have to be a British subject, and 
could only be appointed after consultation with the British and 
Chinese Corporation, Limited. 
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NOTES 


THE speculative position open in Throgmorton Street is sti} 
large. The carry-over this week showed that in some directions 
it had been reduced, but in others it had grown. A feature was 
the evidence of a further contraction of speculative interest jn 
American Railway shares, and if buyers were to insist upon the 
delivery of stock, sellers would probably have some difficulty in 
completing their bargains. Whilst the general charge upon 
American Rails was 4 per cent., bulls of Milwaukees, Atchison 
Pref., and New York Centrals could continue their accounts at 
3 to 3} per cent. In the Home Railway Market there appears to 
have been a falling off in the investment demand for stock, and 
comparatively stiff rates ruled, especially on Great Westerns, 
South-Eastern Deferred, and North-Eastern Consols. Another 
feature was undoubtedly the big speculative account open in 
Foreign Railway stocks, and in some of the Argentine descriptions 
in particular. The account here is getting somewhat unwieldy, 
but the temper of the market is still bullish, and prices have 
registered a further considerable advance during the week. Not 
only are London operators buying Argentine Rails, but Continental 
houses also are very active. 


As regards South African mining shares the position is not so 
dangerous as it was, for one or two of the very big accounts have 
been reduced. Still there is a large bull speculation open, and 
the unsatisfactory feature still characterises this market that 
speculators in far too many cases ask their broker to “please 
carry over.” The disposition this week has been to operate in 
low-priced deep-levels, especially on Continental account, in 
Rhodesian shares, and in shares of what may be described as out- 
side properties—that is, the shares of companies owning big blocks 
of land at the extreme limits of the Rand, where little has been 
done in the shape of developments. The regular dividend-paying 
shares have risen in many cases to such a level that speculators 
are buying shares of undeveloped properties in the hope that 
development may turn out as satisfactorily as in the central 
portion of the Rand. More attention is being given to Modder- 
fonteins, Apex, Van Ryns, and properties on the north-east 
portion of the Rand. 


The Court of Appeal has recently decided a case of some 
importance to intending shareholders and creditors. It was 
stated in the prospectus of a Company that the whole of the 
ordinary shares not taken by the vendors would be taken by the 
directors. The Company went into liquidation, and upon the 
liquidator suing a director in respect of some 337 shares which 
had not been taken up, the question arose as to whether or not 
the statement upon the prospectus amounted to evidence of an 
agreement by the directors to take the shares. Mr. Justice 
Wright held that it was. The Court of Appeal, in reversing his 
decision, has now held that it was not. The result is that if a 
shareholder sees such a statement upon a prospectus he may take 
it for what it is worth—that is, nothing. 


NEW ISSUES 

The Nernst Electric Light, Limited, capital £320,000, of which 
115,000 £1 preference shares are now offered for subscription, is formed 
to acquire and work the patent rights of the Nernst electric lamp, which 
will, it is claimed, occupy the same position in electric lighting as the 
Welsbach burner occupies in gas lighting. Full details will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 

The American Automatic Weighing Machine Company has a share 
capital of £270,000 ; and the present issue consists of 135,000 six per cent. 
cumulative preference shares of £1 each at par. The purpose of the Com- 
pany is to consolidate into one undertaking the assets and business of three 
companies, which ‘‘ enjoy a practical monopoly of the automatic weighing 
machine business of the United States,” the profits of which, for the last 
four years, are shown to be £63,637. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 
A large number of Bedrooms from 6s, per day, including light 
and attendance. 





A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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REVIEWS 
HISTORY AS AN EXACT SCIENCE 


« Introduction to the Study of History.” By Ch. V. Langlois and 
Ch. Seignobos of the Sorbonne. Translated by G. C. Berry, 
with a Preface by F. York Powell. London : Duckworth. 75. 6d. 


THE authors of this book, regardless of the many failures of other 
students of all nationalities in the same field, have undertaken, 
with characteristic French daring and courage, an extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, task ; and in a volume of some three hun- 
dred pages endeavour to exalt the study of history to the level of 
an Exact Science, as accurate and faultlessly true as the Higher 
Mathematics. To attain this much-desired end, they supply the 
would-be historian with a series of rigid rules and directions, 
implicit adherence to which point the only road to success. 

Now there can be little doubt that to the average man in 
the street, or for that matter even to the phenomenal schoolboy so 
beloved by Macaulay, History is, as a general rule, “ weary, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable,” and even to the professed historian him- 
self it is often a burden too heavy to be borne. Camden, in his 
attempt to write the “Life and Times” of Lord Burleigh, the 
great ancestor of Lord Salisbury, frankly confessed his inability to 
carry out his design ; the mass of documents, amounting to hun- 
dreds of bulky volumes of manuscripts, which he had to consult, 
proving too much even for his patient industry and perseverance ; 
all the world too has heard the lamentation of Carlyle, and knows 
his tribulation over “ Frederick the Great.” We should, therefore, 
all welcome any honest effort to make this rocky path smoother, 
even if such an effort is in some respects a failure, as by the nature 
of the case it must always be. More especially, too, should it be 
welcome because, as our authors plaintively remark, ‘‘ The public 
at large, with its vulgar and superficial standards, has nothing but 
disdain for the whole of critical scholarship.” 

In spite of this complaint, Messieurs Langlois and Seignobos 
apparently wish to eliminate from any historical work everything 
that appeals to the popular taste or fancy. For instance, the 
ambitions and passions of the men acting their parts in the great 
drama that we call History lie without the province of the historian ; 
he must be content to record a bare, dry series of facts, and the 
causes of these facts alone. As they state on p. 292, “‘ The lance 
thrust of Montgomery is the cause of the death of Henry (sic) II. ; 
this death is the cause of the accession to power of the Guises, 
which again is the cause of the rising of the Protestants.” Is this 
true? Does not the cause of the great upheaval of the “ Reformed ” 
religion in France spring from far deeper and more recondite 
sources than the splintering of a clumsily made medieval spear 
shaft? Again, on p. 20, Mr. Bancroft, the American historian, is 


. highly praised for his “ ideal” method of writing history, which is, 


after all, little else than applying the principle of division of labour 
as exemplified in the manufacture of a pin to the more difficult 
“business” of writing history. Is this method, in this particular 
instance, justified by the results? We think that most readers of 
Bancroft would answer in the negative, and some would be tempted 
to quote the homely English proverb concerning “ much cry and 
little wool.” 

In conclusion, it appears to us that, if the rules contained in 
this volume were rigidly adhered to, such historians as Gibbon 
Schiller, Voltaire, and Carlyle—who, in spite of many failings 
present the living picture of the time they treat of before us—must 
be classed as mere novelists, and that the only genuine authority 
would be the immortal “ Dryasdust,” the bane of the author of, 
“ Sartor Resartus.” These are the moderns ; but, if the system of 
historical research here advocated had been strictly followed in 
more ancient days, where would be the charm that we find in 
Herodotus, Livy, or Xenophon? Surely the subject-matter of 
history is not to be likened to a quadratic equation, or to be 
baldly stated in a formula—such as 2=y. On the whole, then, 
we think that this work is more suited to the needs of the antiquary 
than to the historian. There is, especially in the First Book, a 
mass of very valuable advice, which, if followed faithfully, should 
free him from what our authors pleasantly call “the chronic in- 
accuracy of Froude’s Disease.” We regret the absence of an 
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index, which is really indispensable to a work of this nature. The 
Table of Contents, although excellent in its way, does not supply 
the omission. The translator seems to have done his duty well ; but 
why use such a barbarous word as “Methodology” so frequently ? 
We still hold to our belief, to parody an old saying, that the 
historian is dorm, not made. 


A GUIDE TO THE PAST 


“ Foundations of England.” By Sir James H. Ramsay. London: 
Sonnenschein. 2 vols. 245. 


TO question this author’s generalisations or combat his opinions 
would be an equally difficult, if not impossible, task ; for, except as 
to the reading of incidents or the interpretation of documents, he 
advances no opinions ; these two bulky volumes are devoted to 
narrative, and not to the formation or the defence of a school. But 
when this is said, there remains the pleasant duty of welcoming an 
instalment of national history written without prejudice or precon- 
ception, in a style at once scholarly and clear, without pretension 
cr affectation, yet closely packed with the results of wide reading 
and thought, and informed at once by the historical and the literary 
spirit. 

The book covers the twelve centuries from fifty years before 
Christ down to the middle of the twelfth century, and forms a con- 
nected narrative of a time concerning which materials are frag- 
mentary, and have to be gathered from many sources. Sir James 
Ramsay, in a dedication “to the members of my own family, living 
and departed, who have assisted and encouraged me in a lengthy 
task,” throws a light on the labour involved, which is almost 
pathetic in its sense of weariness, and this is accentuated by more 
than one passage in the preface. But there is no sign of exhaus- 
tion in the story. It is brightly told, without the suggestiveness of 
Seeley, or the eloquence and distinction of Green, who has given 
so vivid a picture of the earlier Anglo-Saxon period, but with a 
greater amplitude of detail, and a more thorough presentation of 
all available facts. In one thing Mr. Green has anticipated 
our author, and anticipated him to the disadvantage of 
the title of this book. “The Making of England” is 
undoubtedly better than “ Foundations of England.” But this is 
a small matter, and one that does not in the least detract from the 
real value of Sir James Ramsay’s work. It is a book for the 
reference library rather than for the general reader, although there 
are enthusiasts who will follow the story of these dim and 
troubled times when our islands and their scanty population were 
passing through the earlier stages of national existence, and bar- 
barian fought against barbarian in the struggle for life and 
mastery. But it is the student who will be most grateful for the 
help afforded him by this lucid and liberally annotated survey. 
The book has been fully indexed and rubrical headings are given 
on every page. The information is presented in the most easily 
accessible form, and with all the assistance that careful editing can 
command. 

There may be some Philistines—there are many—who will ask 
what it is all good for. What bearing, they will say, has all this 
minute setting forth of the struggles of priest and king for 
supremacy, of the wars and conquests of a time which has no 
lessons for the present, no suggested solution of the problems that 
perplex us now? It is not necessary to reply to such questions. 
They answer themselves. It might as well be argued that the 
writing of history should begin with the Reform Bill of 1832 or the 
Abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846. 

The present writer once heard an ex-Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
apologise for unfamiliarity with something that happened just after 
the consummation of the Union because that was before he was 
there! We donot write or read history in this spirit. Everyone 
may not share the enthusiasm with which Sir James Ramsay con- 
gratulates himself on having localised the site of a Roman battle, 
although it may illuminate the story of a period. But all these 
things go to the making of a nation. The character of Anglo- 
Saxon legislation, the condition of the agricultural population 
while we were still a pastoral people, the beginnings of constitu- 
tions, the rivalries of the civil and spiritual powers, the super- 
stitions, the place of the family in national life, the rise of the 
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tribe, the organisation of settled government—all bring us back to 
the foundations of things, and lay before us the sum of national 
experience. 

The past, after all, is the best guide for the future, however 
contemptuous some of us may be of its lessons. No better or more 
impartial narrator could be found than the author of these volumes, 
who adds to his knowledge brevity and method and orderliness, 
and is thus able to present to us the salient features of twelve 
centuries in the space usually allotted to the life of a successful 
contractor. 
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CANON CHEYNE AND THE JEWS 


“Jewish Religious Life after the Exile,” by the Rev. T. Kk. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 65s. 


AT the invitation of “ The American Committee for Lectures on 
the History of Religions,” Canon Cheyne delivered a course of six 
lectures (the third of a series), in nine of the chief University 
townsin America, between November 1897 and January 1898. These 
six lectures have now been published in a slightly enlarged form, 
with added reference notes, under the title “ Jewish Religious Life 
after the Exile.” The book is admirably got up by Messrs. 
Putnam. It contains a careful synopsis of each lecture; a con- 
spectus of the dates of the Biblical literature referred to ; an index, 
which might with advantage have been more comprehensive : and, 
last, though by no means least, a valuable and well-arranged table 
of various Biblical passages quoted in the course of the lectures. 
We draw attention to these points and emphasise their importance, 
because in literature of this class both publisher and author alike 
are prone to consider them quite minor. Anything, even down to 
the furnishing of a book, which tends to the simplification of 
Biblical study, exegetical or critical, deserves every word of 
encouragement we can give. 

In his preface Canon Cheyne says :—“ The aim of the writer 
has been twofold : (1) to interest the public at large in the history 
of our Mother-religion, the Jewish ; and (2) to give students of the 
Post-Exilic period a synthesis of the best critical results at present 
attainable, and so to enable them to judge of their degree of 
probability.” “It is possible to be a successful populariser without 
being an original investigator, and to be an investigator without 
being a specially interesting writer. How far the author has 
realised his intention it is for others to determine.” 

Now, for the manner and matter of these lectures we have 
only admiration and praise. But we fear Canon Cheyne has, in 
this case, failed to reach that happy combination—“ the original 
investigator” and “the successful populariser.’” He assumes an 
amount of preparedness on the part of “the public at large” 
which we are persuaded does not exist. To the student the task 
of assimilating the contents of this volume presents no very 
special difficulty. But it is almost certain to be set aside as in- 
digestible by “ the public at large.” 

Meanwhile we welcome this brave attempt to popularise a 
study the importance of which cannot be over-estimated, the pre- 
vailing neglect of which is deplorable. While disclaiming finality 
for the results of his researches, Canon Cheyne does claim to have 
added many new facts, and to have shed fresh light upon and 
around some old difficulties. In the first lecture he assumes the 
comparative numerical insignificance of the returning Jews, and 
gives the chief credit for the rebuilding of the Temple to the non- 
exiled Jewish remnant. He gives what he calls “the right 
historical background” for the well-known passage in Isaiah 
beginning “Ho, everyone that thirsteth.” According to Canon 
Cheyne this passage “ appears to be part of an appendix to the 
original Prophecy of the Restoration, written in Babylonia by an 
admirer of the Second Isaiah.” 

But perhaps the most interesting part is where the Canon 
enters the lists against Ezra and Nehemiah in defence of “the 
half-Jews commonly called Samaritans,” and the fugitive Jewish 
priest Manasseh, who became the reformer of the Samaritan 
religion. The new facts about the Samaritans and Manasseh are 
not so new as Canon Cheyne evidently imagines. In a litile text- 
book, published some years ago, on “ The Historical Connection 
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between the Old and New Testament,” Professor Skinner deals 
with the Samaritans from much the same standpoint, and also 
instals the Jew, Manasseh, as the first Samaritan High Priest and 
reformer of their religion. 

In the second lecture we get a historical sketch of Ezra and 
Nehemiah which puts the story of the Jewish Reformation before 
us in a fresh light, and calls for a considerable modification of the 
accepted view of this obscure period and its theological and eccle- 
siastical developments. Lectures III., IV., and V. contain perhaps 
the most valuable critical results of the course ; embracing, as they 
do, a lucid explanation of the cycle of the four songs on the 
“ Servant of Jehovah” ; a sketch of the prophecies of the Messianic 
King ; a criticism of the Wisdom literature, both orthodox and 
heretical ; a peculiarly novel treatment of the Book of Job; 
and a comprehensive, critical survey of Ecclesiastes, which 
leads to more than a suggestion that the date of this puzzling 
book must be found during the reign of “ Herod, miscalled the 
Great.” 

The sixth and last lecture covers much new ground in the 
region of the Jewish theology of the period. Canon Cheyne 
makes a most effective use of the exquisite poems on the “ Servant 
of Jehovah” (7.e. the impersonation of the pious kernel of 
Judaism), linking them ethically and spiritually with the story of 
Ruth and Jonah. Then we have a careful tracing of the slow 
growth of the idea of Resurrection and Immortality among the 
Jewish people as a whole, and the characteristically vivid sketch 
of the spiritualising of the whole idea of Jewish Nationalism. 
Canon Cheyne’s book is a valuable contribution to the history of 
the Post-Exilic period ; interesting, and eminently helpful to the 
student. But it is Greek to the great Bible-reading British public, 
who (unconsciously no doubt) is still waiting, like the Ethiopian 
of old, for its Philip! 


COLLEGE HISTORIES 


“S. John Baptist College.” By the Rey. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

“Corpus Christi.” By the Rev. Thomas Fowler, D.D. Oxford 
University College Histories. London: F. E. Robinson. 
55. each. 


THE merits of these two volumes of Mr. Robinson’s College 
History Series are guaranteed by their authors’ names. The 
President of Corpus has already produced a larger history of his 
college, among the productions of the Oxford Historical Society, 
of which his present work is confessedly mainly a reproduction in 
shorter form, though with a certain amount of new matter added. 
Mr. Hutton’s able Life of William Laud, the greatest of those 
whose names have been associated with S. John’s College, Oxford, 
would alone mark him as the right man to undertake the task of 
writing a history of Laud’s college. 

Of these two sixteenth-century foundations, S. John’s, though a 
little the younger, had rather the more adventurous career, owing 
to its prominence under the Stuarts. The earlier history of the 
college is mainly to be gathered from what is known of its pre 
sidents, and from the statutes, from which Mr. Hutton quotes 
some most interesting details—unfortunately too long to mention 
here. The chapters on Social Life in the Sixteenth Century and 
Old Christmas in St. John’s give an excellent picture of the life of 
early graduates and undergraduates, When the era of Laud is 
reached, Mr. Hutton is able to give a much fuller account 
of the state of lis College, which soon afterwards was to 
pass through such great troubles. It is curious how strong 
the “Jacobite” tradition has always been at S. John’s, linger- 
ing to the present day, as Mr. Hutton points out. The history 
of the College is carried down to the beginning of the pre- 
sent president’s term of office, a wise rule being observed in 
this series of only touching very slightly on modern affairs. 
It may be noted that Mr. Hutton cannot refrain altogether from 
showing that he does not consider Oxford of to-day in all ways 
better than it used to be. For instance, he says :—“ Discipline in 
the seventeenth century was a more serious matter than to-day. 
There were no silly attempts to burn colleges down, no diversions 
of fireworks and bonfires, it is true, for then the undergraduates, 
being much younger than now, prided themselves on being men.” 
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And again :—“ Simplicity of living endured at least till the days 
when ladies introduced ‘Society’ into Oxford.” 

The President of Corpus, as is known to those who have read 
his larger book on the College, finds plenty of interesting material 
in the College records and the lives of early Corpus Presidents and 
Fellows ; for Corpus, though for long a very small society, under- 
took the education of some distinguished men. The founder, 
Richard Foxe, Bishop of Winchester, was a man of great parts, 
and Dr. Fowler compresses into the first chapter an excellent 
sketch of him. The early times of the College, often very stormy 
internally, do not perhaps furnish much of wide general interest ; 
but the details are well set out, and the documents quoted are 
often very quaint. Some appendices at the end of the volume 
describe the College library, plate, &c., and give a short account of 
Corpus athletics—an indication of the importance of a side of 
University life which is wholly modern. 

Both authors of these brief histories are to be congratulated on 
the manner in which their tasks have been performed ; and of the 
Series as a whole it may be said that it is replete with interest. 


THE ARAB 


“My Horse ; My Love.” By Sarah Buckman-Linard. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 35, 6:2. 


DESPITE a somewhat lyrical title, this is a sober and interesting 
account of Arabian horses—of all thoroughbreds, the authoress 
would say, for she traces them to one source. It was originally 
intended only for the American public, but Mrs, Buckman-Linard 
was induced to add a new section and bring out a London edition. 
Those who have enthusiastically imported Arabs into England 
and bred from them are Mr. Wilfred and Lady Anne Blunt, the 
Hon. Mrs. Etheldred Dillon and the Rev. F. F. Vidal. But the 
only pure “‘air-drinker” ever imported to this country was 
Kouch, whose presentation to the Princess of Wales by the 
Sultan made a great sensation in Turkey. He had one pure-bred 
son, Gomussa, which was exported to Chili. Once at a garden 
party Mrs. Vidal paraded twenty-two beautiful Arabians, and there 
are many in the possession of those who do not go in for breed- 
ing—the best known being the white one of General Roberts—the 
same on which he rode to Kandahar and at the Queen’s Jubilee. 
Where English farmers go in for rearing hackneys it has been 
found advantageous to introduce an Arab stallion. We have always 
been a horse-loving people, and, although croakers maintain the 
contrary, it is pretty certain that not only are our racers the best, 
but that our Shires, Clydesdales, and Suffolk punches can hold 
their own with the same class anywhere in the world. Of the 
American trotting-horse Mrs. Buckman-Linard propounds an 
interesting theory. She says the great champions Sunol, Arion, 
Axtell, and Allerton were phenomena, not produced by scientific 
breeding. That is to say, you cannot be sure of their progeny. 
“The American trotting-horse does not reproduce two per cent 
of trotting speed.” And this, she thinks, is because he is a 
mongrel. During the Civil War the noted stallions had to carry 
their owners, and the mares had consequently to be put to others 
“‘of the basest blood.” Now, if a blood mare be matched with a 
mongrel, there is a hundred-to-one chance, but no more, that 
the issue may be a flier. The remedy lies in the employment 
of pure bred sires. This being so, it is difficult to see the force of 
her objection to a proposal made by the Tsar, who wished to 
exchange a number of Orloffs for trotters, the Orloff being founded 
on Arabian stock. The true American horse is really that friend 
of boyhood’s romance, the mustang; but the mustangs now are 
remarkable on'y for playing the deuce with their tamer and 
trained relatives. ‘They have become,” she says, “the despair 
of the Texas ranchman ; for although years ago it paid to catch 
and tame them, now it is said to be almost impossible to sell a 
mustang for use even as a cow pony.” 

One brief glance at the contents of this book will show that the 
horse-lover will find much to amuse him in its interesting pages ; 
for though the Arab is the beginning and end of the story, most of 
the other breeds are worked in by the way. Nor has Mrs. Buckman- 
Linard overlooked the element of tragedy that enters into her 
subject. She has many stories of pathetic parting of steed and 
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master, and it is duly chronicled that Fred Archer’s celebrated 
Galloway Satan dragged a ginger-beer cart in his old age, and 
General Boulanger’s black charger, that used to be the admira- 
tion of Paris, did service in a night cab. ‘To what base uses may 
we come, Horatio !” 


IRISH FOLK-LORE 


“ West-Irish Folk-Tales and Romances.” Collected and Trans- 
lated by William Larminie. London: Elliot Stock. 39. 6d. 


THIS volume of the “ Antiquary’s Library” is an exact reproduc” 
tion of a volume published in the “Camden Library” in 1893, 
though, curiously enough, no indication is given that the present 
issue is notnew. The more zealous students of Irish folk-lore 
have already made its acquaintance, but we may add that it merits 
wider recognition. In all probability, much valuable Irish folk- 
lore has been lost for ever; the collectors went into the field 
almost too late. Mr. Larminie is one of the few who have made 
systematic and painstaking efforts to rescue what remains, which, 
when all is said and done, is a good deal. After the power and 
significance of the Irish heroic cycle, the folk-lore, of course, makes 
a relatively light appeal ; but in this collection, as in others, there 
is much that is excellent: now fantastical, now picturesque, now 
treading devious ways of enchantment; occasionally, as in the 
story of “The Woman who Went to Hell,” really touching, human, 
and strong. The Celtic peasant story-tellers had several modes ; 
now and then into their woof of inventiveness and wizardry they 
wove a very shrewd sort of worldly wisdom. 

In the present stage of collection and comparison some of Mr. 
Larminie’s theories on Irish folk-lore in general can only be 
regarded as provisional, as, indeed, he realises. The large 
Munster field, for example, has still to be considered—how much 
larger it would have been before ’47 and the emigration drain is a 
painful thought to the investigator. By the way, most of the 
opening story—of the Gobaun Seer, or Mythic Architect—seems 
common to Munster and Connaught. 


TWO NOVELS 


“The Wandering Romanoff.” By Bart Kennedy. London: 
Thomas Burleigh. 35. 6d. 
“ Mary Dominic.” By Grace Rhys. London: Dent. 3s. 6d. 


MR. KENNEDY’S romance is a rare exception to the rule that melo- 
drama is bad. For “The Wandering Romanoff” is melodrama 
conceived in a curious spirit of sincerity. Take the plot. Anton, 
the hero—a natural son of the Tsar Alexander I1.—after wander- 
ing through Europe, turns up as a miner on the Yukon, saves a 
man from hanging, is himself saved by a desperado Davis, journeys 
with the latter to the northern Chinese coast, discovers a cave of 
anarchistic Nihilists, and disputes with them over their doctrine 
of life. At the critical moment of the dispute the news is brought 
to the Nihilists that Alexander II. has been assassinated ; and at 
the same instant that Anton declares his identity, a tidal wave 
sweeps into the cave, drowns all the conspirators save three, and 
enables Anton and Davis to make theirescape ! Nowthis is pure 
melodrama. Mr. Bart Kennedy’s Russians are a stage product ; 
there is nothing Nihilistic or Russian about them in speech or 
behaviour. Anton is a piece of Byronism, and the coincidences 
are as startling as the scenes, in general, are unnatural. Yet the 
book is conceived in a spirit which makes it worth reading. Take 
the following oath administered to a miner :— 


“Do you believe in woman ?” 

“ No.” 

“Did not a woman bear you ? ” 

“Yes, a woman bore me.” 

“ Do you believe in her?” 

“Tl do? 

“Will you swear then, by the woman who bore you, that 
your only motive in wishing to see this man die is that justice 
may be done?” 

“Twill” (Page 28.) 


Now this passage shows Mr. Kennedy has stuff in him. He 
can be original and unconventional ; then why should he turn to 
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melodrama and conspirators to express what is in him? Many of 
Anton’s theoretical arguments strike us as being genuinely thought 
out by Mr. Kennedy, though they may stir one’s reminiscences of 
Victor Hugo. But why cannot the author create a more original 
frame for his talent than melodrama can give him? Is he, pos- 
sibly, in the dark as to his course? If he is, we would urge him 
to study closely and imaginatively actual life, to read his imagination 
into the everyday world and everyday men. There lies the 
triumph, there lies the difficulty. Not to create an imaginary 
world of striking situations false to life, but to analyse the worlds 
of individual character, and to make a creative world out of the 
depths of human nature, while being true to the environment and 
atmosphere he selects. To take the real, to dive into it, to create 
original values in it, to heighten, modify, and reject, reject, reject 
all that is not significant, to reveal the depths by slight things of 
the surface, by straws, and to express it all in terms of beauty— 
that is the artist's work. We should like to see Mr. Kennedy 
abandon his romantic world and enter into his realistic world. 
The result might be interesting. 

“ Mary Dominic” is very promising for the first work of a new 
writer. It is unequal, certainly it is unequal ; for Mrs. Rhys has 
chosen to write a novel representative of Irish life in general, both 
of the upper classes and the peasantry, and she occasionally strains 
her powers a little at scenes a trifle beyond her. Take, for instance, 
the chapter where the Moonlighters meet to discuss the country 
people’s grievances. The scene has good flashes, the dialogue is 
clever, but it is very ¢iim; evidently the authors force is not 
equal to her ambition. Other scenes, however, are finely con- 
ceived, and finely wrought out. For example, the scene of Hugh 
Dominic’s death-bed is powerful, vivid, dramatic, and truly Irish 
in its atmosphere. The author’s chief quality is a strong sense 
of the picturesque, and over and over again this stands her instead 
of drama, and indeed saves the book, as a whole, from tumbling to 
pieces. For Mrs. Rhys has undertaken a difficult thing in art. 
She has spread her action over fifteen years, and a great deal 
happens in fifteen years in one’s inner life, more indeed than 
“Mary Dominic” has power to suggest. Nevertheless the book 
is a good one, good in quality, in atmosphere, and in imagination. 
Miss Dominic, a side figure, is delightful; so is the old beggar 
woman. Hugh Dominic, the hero villain, has an individuality, 
but he is not always convincing. For instance, on his visit to 
Mary in the hut, when he comes to propose marriage to her, and 
is repelled by a sight of the peasant woman in her. Mrs. Rhys 
altogether fails to bring out the situation ; she throws it away by a 
shallow treatment which is irritating. Wherever her pages, how- 
ever, are picturesque or witty she succeeds, and there are many 
picturesque and many witty pages in “Mary Dominic.” The 
opening chapter which deals with the agent, his wife, his daughter 
and son, is altogether delightful. We see the man, we understand 
him, his weariness, his attitude to life. Mrs. Rhys must take next 
a short simple episode for treatment, for the perspective of a novel 
with a dozen characters in it is very difficult to manage, and she 
must avoid wrestling with a large canvas and many scenes. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THERE cannot be a doubt that the biography of Sir John Millais 
will be one of the most notable books of the spring. It has been 
in preparation for some time by his son, Mr. J. G. Millais, and 
will be ready during the spring. Sir John Millais was more than 
a great artist ; he was a really interesting man. It is not every 
great man who knows all the people, of his own day, worth know- 
ing. Sir John Millais practically did that. In this Life we shall 
have the full, authentic story of the foundation of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. No doubt that story has been told, but 
never, perhaps, with the information which will now be available. 
The illustrations are to include some exquisite drawings which 
were made by Millais during his Pre-Raphaelite period. The 
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illustration of the whole work is to be on a grand scale. The 
price of the ordinary edition—there are to be two volumes—will 
be thirty-two shillings net. There will be a fine limited edition at 
four guineas. 


Many of our readers will join us in congratulating Mr. William 
Heinemann on his marriage on Wednesday to Miss Magda Stuart 
Sindici, better known as “ Kassandra Vivaria,” the author of 
“Via Lucis.” It is not so very long ago that Mr. Heinemann was 
serving his apprenticeship with Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co. The few years during which he has possessed a 
door-plate of his own have, however, enabled him to make a 
distinct and personal mark, especially as a publisher of modern 
fiction. Familiarity with the work of the leading Continental 
writers has enabled Mr. Heinemann to quickly recognise at its 
true value such English work as has been acted upon and inspired 
from without. He has been a pioneer in the publication of the 
literature of to-morrow ; and at the same time he has been fore- 
most in introducing the foreign writer of world-wide fame to the 
English reader. 


Thirteen publishers, we hear it said, have seized on Mr. Charles 
M. Sheldon’s novel “In His Steps: ‘What would Jesus Do?’” 
and issued the book at prices ranging from a penny to half a 
crown, The author, we believe, left his work uncopyrighted so 
that it should be the more widely read and distributed. His con- 
fidence has been rewarded. 


According. to Mr. Blackwood, in his imposing anniversary 
number, the Daily Chronicle is not favourite reading in the 
Elysian Fields. But it is not this discovery, ominous though it 
be, which has brought about Mr. Henry Norman’s decision to 
resign the assistant editorship. The London corresponderce of 
the New York 77zes—striking evidence of Anglo-American accord 
that such work should be placed in the hands of an Imperialistic 
Englishman—is, he finds, absorbing task enough in the way of 
daily journalism, while it leaves him opportunity for the more 
solid literary labours for which his “ Peoples and Politics of the 
Far East” has given the reading public a healthy appetite. The 
literary page of the C/ronic/e is a legacy with which Mr. Norman 
and the colleagues he leaves behind in Whitefriars Street may well 
feel satisfied. Its direction, under the supervision, of course, of 
the editcr, will from April next, when Mr. Norman quits his post, 
lie with Mr. W. H. Nivensen, who, having fought for the Chronicle 
in the Graco-Turkish war and drawn realistic pictures of the 
Black Country, has of late hidden his identity in the editorial 
columns of the same journal. Mr. Fisher remains assistant editor. 


With this month’s issue the S¢dio opens its sixteenth volume. 
The new number fully maintains the reputation for catholicity of 
taste and wide area of activity which this most interesting of art 
magazines has rapidly acquired. The reproductions of examples 
by the artists treated in the letterpress are noteworthy as ever. 
Steinlen, Vierge, and Wilfrid Ball are among those represented. 
The reader of artistic tastes is further catered for in this month’s 
Pall Mall Magazine, where Miss Marie L. Van Vorst writes 
sympathetically of the late Puvis de Chavannes. The numerous 
examples of his work that accompany this article cannot fail to 
give an idea of the greatest advance in mural decoration that 
modern times have witnessed. The Puritan reaches us with an 
excellent second number. That journalism is now the most 
respectable of all the professions a glance through the Puri/an 
will amply testify ; for nine-tenths of its contents are contributed 
by Nonconformist divines, and the least of its laymen is a deacon. 


The Butterfly, that delightful illustrated magazine which 
came to an untimely end in 1893, is to be revived next month, and 
will be supported by most of the black-and-white men who, six 





UT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. FORSTER’S NOTE BOOK on RUDYARD KIPLING 

(with value of rarities), 6d. post free. Books purchased. Catalogues 
of Books for Sale free, List of special books wanted, 1d. post free.— 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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years ago, were So severely handicapped by their literary colla- 
porators. Messrs. Greiffenhagen, Edgar Wilson, Sime, Raven 
Hill, Hartrick, Manuel, and Pennell are among the artists who 
are to support the venture. The literary side, however, is again 
far less sure than the decorative. True, some of the names 
included guarantee a certain distinction ; but it would be an easy 
matter to draw up a list more likely to hold its own beside so 
strong an artistic programme as the one foreshadowed. 


We had hardly ventured an opinion on so delicate a matter 
had we not a sincere desire to further the successful establishment 
of an English illustrated journal of a purely esthetic character. 
The Germans have their Jugend, the French a dozen such, while 
we have Comic Cuts, Ally Sloper, and Pick Me Up. Any enter- 
prise that showed an advance on the periodicals mentioned, 
and at the same time provided a playground for our really good 
black-and-white men, should really be welcomed with a national 
subsidy. Mr. Grant Richards is to publish Zhe Butterfly at 
sixpence, and the first monthly number will be ready in March, 


A new translation of Nietzsche’s “Thus Spake Zarathustra’) 
will shortly be published by Mr. William Reeves. The translation 
is in the hands of Mr. Thomas Common, a well-known Nietzsche 
translator. This new rendering will, it seems, be published at 
intervals in sheets costing threepence. We prefer the old method. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, History, and Travel 


«A SatLor’s Life under Four Sovereigns,” by Admiral of the Fleet, the 
Hon. Sir Henry Keppel. The author’s decorations represent service in 
China (1841-42), the Baltic and Sebastopol, and China again (1857). 
The narrative is racy and full of first-hand information, There are pictures. 
(Macmillan. 3 vols. Pp. 340, 339, 350. 30s.) 

‘* The Story of the Oxford Movement,” a ‘‘ book for the times,” by 
G. H. F. Nye, with an introduction by the Dean of St. Paul’s, has ‘* been 
written with the simple object of bringing before plain and simple folk 
something of what the writer believes to be the truth concerning what is 
known as the Oxford Movement.” (Bemrose. Pp. 216. 35. 6d.) 

‘Round the World on a Wheel” is by John Foster Fraser, an 
adventurous gentleman who, with two companions, performed the record 
cycling feat in question. The book has many illustrations—snapshots 
taken by the author—and is notable for its light-heartedness in the narra- 
tion of real hardship and danger, and for its popular price. (Methuen. 
Pp. 532. 6s.) 

‘‘Under the African Sun,” by 1”. 7. Ansorge, contains a description 
of native races in Uganda, sporting adventures, and other experiences in 
the same district. There are many interesting photographs and an 
appendix that will interest the zoologist. (Heinemann. Pp. 355.) 


Science and Philosophy 

‘The Penycuik Experiments,” by 7. C. Zwart, M.D., F.R.S., 
tells of ‘the zebra hybrids I have bred” ; the rest of the bock is devoted 
to *telegony,” with observations on the striping of zebras and horses 
and on reversion in the equide. There are portraits. (Black. Pp. 177. 
105, net.) 

‘*The Economic Foundations of Society,” by Aché//e Loria, translated 
from the second French edition by Lindley AL Keasbey, should be 
welcomed by all admirers of this Italian author, whose courageous 
opinions herein find an English dress. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 385. 35. 6a.) 

‘* Forgotten Liberalism,” by ames Annand, has for sub-title ‘* The 
True Line of Liberal Advance,” and is described as ‘‘a contribution to 
Liberal Progress and Public Freedom ”—a timely and philosophic essay 
on the neglected duties of the party. (Northern Press, &c., Company. 
Pp. 84. Is.) : 

Belles Lettres, Verse, &c. 

‘* Alladine and Palomides, Interior, and the Death of Tintagiles : 

Three Little Dramas for Marionettes,” by J/aurice Maeterlinch, is a 
[Continued on page 130. 
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CARCE, VALUABLE, and UNIQUE BOOKS, LITERARY 

CURIOSITIES, &c. Priced Catalogues (with Bibliographical Notes) 

of Recent Purchases, issued at frequent intervals. NEW CATALOGUE, 

No. 48, 40 pp. 8vo., JUST OUT. Catalogues sent gratis and post free 

. — B. .& J. F. MEEHAN, Export Booksellers, BATH, 
ngland. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The MARCH NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





ConTENTS: 
At Lady Grenfell's Masquerade Ball, Cairo. 
** Kinsmen Strong.” . 
With Illustrations by Arthur H. Buckland. 
Sketches in Egypt. Illustrated by the Author. C. DANA GIBSON. 


Behari’s Masterpiece. Capt. D. BEAMES and EDGAR JEPSON. 
With Illustrations by L. Raven Hill. 


The Sunset Glow. 


Frontispiece. C. DANA GIBSON } 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


M. J. MARSHALL. 
On the Seashore. ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
Puvis de Chavannes. MARIE L. VAN VORST. 

With Portrait (after the Picture by L‘on Bonnat) and Examples of his Work. 
Whitethroats. ADA SMITH. 
The Shipwreck. | GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

With Illustrations by Oscar Wilson. 

Mrs. Merington's Philosophy. 
Suppressed Plates—IILI. 

With Reproductions of the Plates. 
The Skirts of Chance, V. Aurelia. 

With Illustrations by Frank Craig. 
“* How Like the Sea.” 

The Ship: her Story. V. 

With Illustrations by H, C. Seppings Wright. 
Rowing. Full-page Hlustration by GEORGE ROLLER. 
Mysie. With Illustrations by A. S. Hartrick. LOCKWOOD TOWLE. 
The Kaiser in Palestine. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Old Memories : Afghanistan.—IV. Gen. Sir HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B., V.C. 

With Portraits, Illustrative Sketches, and a Plan. 

Among the Pines at Arcachon. THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 

With Illustrations by Jane E. Cook. 

The Silver Skull. Chapters XIX.-XXI. 

With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 

For One Man's Pleasure. 
From a Cornish Window. 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


Humours of the Month. 


Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. 


C. O'CONOR ECCLES. 
GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 


H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON, 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


“VIOLET FANE.” 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 








Exquisitely Illustrated by the Leading Artists. 


f18 CIIARING-CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
LASTOR-COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1001.-MARCH 1899.—2s. 6d. 


BYGONE DAYS. By Mrs. Cuartes Bacotr.—THE HEART OF DARK. 
NESS. Il. By Josern Conrap.— THE SINS OF EDUCATION. — AUTO. 
BIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. Chaps. XXIV-XXV.—HODSON.—MOUNTAIN 
EXPLORATION IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES.—SIR GEORGE POMEROY- 
COLLEY : SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By General Sir H. BRAcKEN- 
nury, K.C.B., K.C.S.1.—THE GRAND MATCH. By Morra O’NerLi.—PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS.-SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN AS A 
HISTORIAN.—THE LOOKER-ON—France : A Halt on the Road to Revolution — 
Protestantism a Religion and a Polity—New Departures in Cabinet Government—Mr. 
Winterley in Parliament: and on the Grand Piano.—AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER 
OF HISTORY: THE STRUGGLE FOR BORGU. With Map. 


OFFICES 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





READY TO-DAY. 


THE PURITAN 


For MARCH. 


THE NEW RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 


Price Sixpence. 











London: JAMES BOWDEN, 10 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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further volume in an admirable series of translations of modern plays. 
Messrs. Archer and Sutro have supervised the venture. (Duckworth. 
Pp. 126. 35. 6d.) 

‘*Genius Loci: Notes on Places,” by Vernon Lee, an essayist whose 
name has long stood synonymous with exquisite taste, delicate English, 
and wide culture. (Richards. Pp. 211. 55.) 

‘¢ West-Country Ballads and Verses,” by Arthur L. Salmon, are good 
to read. The “Pieces in Devonshire Dialect” are uncommonly racy. 
The ballads are brave and virile. (Blackwood. Pp. 82. 2s. 6d.) 

“* Milestones,” a collection of verses by Frances Bannerman, strikes 
some ambitious notes. The thought of the book is sincere and frequently 
arresting, the expression as frequently harsh and unequal. (Richards. 
Pp. 197. 35. 6d.) 

“©The New Leviathan; or, The World at Peace,” by 7. 4. Sarrer, 
is described as a defence of Cosmopolitanism and a plea for its revival, 
and an attempt to show that whilst Patriotism, as now taught, is the cause 
of the State of War which has become the chronic condition of the civilised 
world, the supremacy of Cosmopolitanism would bring about a State 
of Peace that would prove permanent and unassailable. (Elliot Stock. 
Pp. 126. 2s. 6d.) 

Fiction 

“Francois the Valet,” is by G. W. Appleton. Francois is a 
mysterious individual who clears up a great jewel robbery, and eventually 
reveals himself as M. Le Noir, the French detective. A much-wronged 
heroine, a falsely-accused hero, and Sir John Selhurst, Bart., a villain of 
the deepest dye, figure in the plot. (Pearson. Pp. 307. 6s.) 

‘*Jock’s Ward,” by A/rs. Herbert Martin, is a novel which should 
appeal to the *‘ Peculiar People.” The book opens with Ezra Dunstan, a 
‘* peculiar” person, who gets six months’ for being out of the common. 
(Pearson. Pp. 246. 6s.) 

“Lone Pine,” is by R. B. Townsend, who evidently likes Mexicans 
and Red Indians—the book is crowded with them. A full-flavoured and 
dramatic tale. (Methuen. Pp. 328. 6s.) 

‘*Jane Treachel,” by Hamilton Aidé, begins as a hypocrite and 
eventually becomes a poisoner. She administers small doses to her 
enemy, Lena, and these failing to act she takes a dose herself. (Hurst & 
Blackett. Pp. 316. 6s.) 

** The Heart of Denise, and other Tales,” by S. Zezvett Yeats. The 
book contains an illustration and nine good tales, of the old and new 
varieties, (Longmans. Pp. 272. 65.) 

“The Old Dominion: Being an Account of Certain Prisoners of 
Iiope : A Tale of Colonial Virginia,” by J/ary Johnston, seems more 
exciting than the bulk of American novels. The story promises gallant 
reading. (Constable. Pp. 378. 6s.) 

**Off the High Road,” by Eleanor C. Price, contains some nice young 
people, plenty of sentiment, and an excellent plot. (Macmillan. Pp. 
274. 6s.) 

“‘The Puritans” takes us to Boston, Mass., under the wing of Ar/o 


Bates. The story opens with the meetiag of two theological extremes and 
ends with their union. They love one another. (Constable. Pp. 
424. 6s.) 


**Gwen Penri: A Welsh Iuyll,” by John Bufton, is a sentimental and 
a flowery production, e.g. ‘*‘Take your harp, Gwen,’ said Rowl; and 
without question or further asking, she played a sweet air of plaintive and 
grateful sweetness.” A very saccharine book. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 
183. 55.) 

** Roberte ” isa ‘‘ roman pour les jeunes filles,” by AZ, Léon Barracand. 
Roberte is a charming Parisienne with many suitors. A tried and devoted 
young man froin the country wins on the post. (Armand Colin. Tp. 
277. 3f. 50.) 

Miscellaneous 

**The Municipal Year-Book of the United Kingdom for 1899” is 
edited by Robert Donald, a tried expert in municipal affairs. Municipal 
industries and municipal government, and especially the constructive 
work carried out by municipalities,'receive every attention. (Edward 
Lloyd. Pp. 480. 2s. 6d.) 

** The Daily Mail Commercial Map of Africa” shows the Cape-Cairo 
Railway, Present and Future Railway Systems, Principal Steamer Routes, 
&c. There is an inset map showing ‘ Africa in 1884 before the Scramble.” 





ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices. Cotalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 


Discount Prices. 
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No clearer and more recent map of Africa ‘ 
Philip. 1s.) 

** Latin Exercises: Third Part,” by the ev, 4. F Church; Latin 
Vocabularies, by A. WV. Ready. \ useful combination, (Seeley. Pp, 63 
and 63. 15.) 


on the market. (George 


Reviews and Magazines Received 
The Pall Mall Magazine (1s.), The Puritan (6¢.), The Studio (15,); 
The North American Review (2s. 6¢.), Fair Game (6¢.), The Cornish 
Magaziae (6¢d.), The Antiquary (67.), The Genealogical Magazine (15.), 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Smith, Elder have sent out another volume of their ‘ Bio. 
graphical Edition ” of Thackeray. This time it is the ‘ Adventures cf 
Philip” and the ‘* Shabby Genteel Story” that Mrs. Anne Ritchie intro- 
duces us to. The Fred Walker illustrations are included. (Pp. 640. 6s.); 
**Suctonius’ History of Twelve Csars, Translated into English ly 
Philemon Holland, anno 1606, with an Introduction by Chardes, Whibley,” 
is a further welcome addition to A/r. Hen’cy’s ‘Tudor Translations,” 
(David Nutt. 2 vols. Pp. 283 and 311. 245. net.) ; Messrs. Greening 
have just issued a popular sixpenny edition »{ ‘‘ The Wheel of Life,” by 
Clement Scott; Messrs. Cassell are reissuing their ** Popular Educator; 
a Complete Encyclopedia of Elementary and Advanced Education” in 
three-and-sixpenny volumes ; Messrs. Blackie have added to their taste- 
fully produced ‘*School and Home Library” a well-chosen volume of 
** Selections from the Spectator,” edited by ‘drs. Herbert Martin, with 
introduction by A/rs. Barbauld, and Herma: Welville’s popular * Typce : 
a Romance of the Southern Seas.” (1s. 4d. per vol.) Str Alfred Milner’s 
‘** England in Egypt” has reached a sixth edition. The new reprint has 
received additions summarising the course of events to the close of 1898, 
Mr. Clinton Dawkins is responsible for the additional chapters. He has, 
to quote Sir Alfred Milner, ‘* been in the very thick of the events of which 
he speaks, and an important actor in many of them.” (Arnold. Pp, 
410. 65.) 





RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT EBOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 255. each offered :—‘‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,” 1798; ‘‘ Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘* Memoirs, 
Richard III.,” 1862; ‘* Letters of Marque,” 1891; ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 1886; 
‘** Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886. Books Wanted List, with prices for each book, 
free.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Pright Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 

and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE STORY OF THE ‘“ MAINE.’ By Captain Cartes D. 
Sicsser. Richly Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 
A Personal Narrative ot her Destruction in Havana Harbour by her Captain. 
THE TWO STANDARDS. By the Author of ‘ The New | 
Antigone.” Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 

“ We feel that we are in the presence of very different work from that of even the | 
best of ordinary novels.. By the delineation of Harland’s character alone, Dr. Barry 
would prove himself w orthy to take a high place amongst novelists......Dr. Barry has 
produced a powerful and true picture of modern life which deserves the ‘careful study of 
every one who is interested in the social condition of England and who desires to see it 
improved.’ bags go 

y the Author of ‘How to be Happy though Married.” 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS MEN. By 
E. J. _— Cheap Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
= NOVEL BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
BROWN, V. c. 


Wooing O't.” 6s. 
- Iti is far above the ordin: wy rn of everyday novels...... may safely be pronounced 
-xcellent reading.”’- pes lishers’ Circular. 


LONDON : FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C, 





MESSRS. DOWNEY & CO., Limited, are 
now publishing EDITIONS DE LUXE of the 
NOVELS of the following Authors :— 

CHARLES LEVER. H. DE BALZAC. 
THE BRONTES. F. E. SMEDLEY. 


*5* Prospectuses on application. 





CHARLES LEVER'S Novel (now first published in book form), 


GERALD FITZGERALD, THE CHEVALIER, will be 


ready early in March, in one volume, price 6s , witha Frontispiece by Mr. A. D. 
McCormick. 


Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD'S New Book, 


THE GOOD QUEEN CHARLOTTE, will be ready shortly, 


in one volume, demy 8vo., with Portraits, price 10s. 6d. 
The New Novel, 


PHILIP HELMORE, PRIEST, is ‘‘piteously powerful 


(says the Star)...... .-heartrendin g in its cate sis of a tormented conscience neaene 
dramatic in its plot Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, price 6s. 
A Third Edition of Col. NEWNHAM-DAVIS'S Anglo-Indian Novel, 
JADOO, is now ready, in one volume, price 6s. 
* Interesting from beginning to end."—Qvweex. 
PAUL BOURGET’S New Volume of Stories, entiiled 


SOME PORTRAITS OF WOMEN, is now ready, in one 


volume (uniform with the Author's ‘‘ Tragic Idyl”), price 6s. 
“ Artistic deftness and daintiness of handling are, indeed, qualities the most con- 
icuous in the stories.” —Glasgow Herald, 
FERGUS HUME'S New Novel, 


THE DEVIL STICK, is a recent addition to ‘‘ Downey’s 


Sixpenny Copyright Novels. 


PAVED WITH GOLD: a Story of the London Streets, 


by Avcustus Mayuew, with 26 Etchings by Phiz, is now ready, in one volume, 
demy 8vo., price 1os. 6d. net. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH, by F. E. Smeptey, with all the 


Original Etchings by George Cruikshank, is just ready, in one volume, demy S8vo., 
price 10s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
Fixe thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
“Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, InLustRaTED. Maps by Jonn BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and its Beacons. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, — Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, — Bang - Maohyniieth, 
Malvern, Hereford, W heltenham, an Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and ‘ee Spas of maid-Waleo. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Sarmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good,’ —Academy, 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued, —Liverpooi Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 68.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A, 


te. Tue HoTets or THe Wortpv. A Handbook to the Jeading 
Hotels throughout the work. 


Wangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 





By the Author of ‘A Winning Hazard,” ‘ The | 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo. hens atl price 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW LEVIATHAN ; or, The World at Peace. By 


J. A. Farrer. 
A NEW WELSH STORY. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 


| GWEN PENRI: a Welsh Idyll. By Joun Burton, F.LS., 
F.R.H.S., Au thor of *‘ The Light of Eden,” and Other Poems. 


NEW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OF EAST-END LIFE. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF WOMEN. By 
| Cuarves Burt Banks, 

‘*Mr. Banks has given us a stirring story of church work in the East-end, the 
| labours of hero and heroine being specially devoted to the uplifting mentally and 
| morally of the working women," — Spectator. 
| “ There is plenty of good material in the book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


In crown 8vo. price 2s. 


_ SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN BIOLOGY. By Dr. Exizaseti 
BLACKWELL. 
“A concise and powerful plea against the danger and uselessness of vivisection.’ 
Literary World 
“ There are in all twelve chapters, most of which treat of the moral right of experi- 
mentation on living animals, and the necessity of placing still further restrictions on 
vivisection.”"—Aorning Post. 





n crown 8vo. price 1s 


NATURE AND SPIRIT : : considered in connection with the 


Everlasting Covenant. By C. M. B. 


| ELLIOT STOCK, 62 ; Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
| 





Ready on or about March Ist. 

The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to 
Stock Exchange Securities. 
Price 50s. Nearly 3,000 pages. 

Under the Authority of the Committee of The London 
Stock Exchange. 


Tue Stock EXcHANGE 
OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 


(Formerly BURDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE) 
For 1899. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

















A carefully revised précis of information regarding 


BRITISH, AMERICAN & FOREIGN SECURITIES 


(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings). 
Edited by the Secretary of the Share & Loan Department. 





This work is the only annual record produced under 
the direct authority of the London Stock 
Exchange, and the high reputation earned by the 
previous issues for completeness and accuracy will 
be fully maintained. Every kind of security, from 
British and Foreign Government Stocks to the in- 
numerable Commercial and Industrial Companies 
known to the London Market, is described in such 
elaborate and exhaustive detail as can be found in no 
other single work. 

To the Statesman and Politician the Official 
Intelligence will be found invaluable ; while 
to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Company Direc os 
and Secretary, and to the Business Man generally, i 
will be found indispensable as the standard vs on 
book on Financial subjects. 


The “FINANCIAL NEWS” says of this work : 

«“ Absolutely indispensable. . . . For thorough 
reliability, fulness of material, and clearness of 
arrangement, it not only carries the palm as a book of 
financial reference, but stands as a model of statistical 
work, . . . A wonderful vade mecum of Stock 
Exchange information. . . . More exhaustive than 
ever.” 





Lonpon : 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 54 Gracecuvrcn Sr., E.C. 
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AFPMY EXAMINATIONS. 


Captain AUSTIN and Mr. J. V. ELSDEN, B.Sc., 
PREPARE for 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA LITERARY and COMPETITIVE, 
and PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS. 
SUCCESSES THIS YEAR. 


Militia Competitive, October 1898 . oo. B. ae, First Cav. e. rst Trial. 














Militia Competitive, October 1808 . oJ. F. Pollok .....00+- ist Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ... a eer cccccccccece SM AeIMl, 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ....... «A. H. Dunlop .....seeeeeee04. 18t Trial, 
Militia Competitive, October 18098 . ..-E. St. J. Montagu ......+++.. rst Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ... ooo MM, R. Carr socccccccess coccce 38t Trial, 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898..... ooo. Neville 2. .cccccccccce seeeee rst Trial, 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898....-.....+++: St. J. G. Vernon.....seeees+++ st Trial. 
Militia Literary, April BOGE scvccsensccences R. G. Graham .....000-+eeee00 38t Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 ........- o++G, M. Knight .....cceceseeess 2nd Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 eeeeeeeeesHon. M. Bingham ......++.++. rst Trial, 
Militia Competitive, March 1808.» -A. Mitchell oss ccccccscccos 38t TTA. 
Militia Competitive, March 1898...... «»+.A. A. Dorrien-Smith ..........2nd Trial. 


ccccccce cs 8O0 Areal. 


Militia Competitive, March 1808 ...........Hon. E. G. Boyle .. 
and Trial. 


Militia Competitive, March 1898.. sane Tider 200000 200000 cc0008 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
x. A Resident Staff of Eight Instructors, devoting all their time to 25 Pupils, so 
that INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION is not only promised, but secured, 
2. The best Coaching obtainable, combined with a Healthy Country Life, 
3. Success practically guaranteed. 
For terms and particulars apply to 
Captain W. F. AUSTIN, 
STORRINGTON, SUSSEX 





ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 

JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 
years’ experience, assisted by four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly 
individual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia 
Literary. Only pupil presented Sandhurst, December '98, successful first trial. Country 
life, large house and grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.— 


Address Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840). —Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, W orcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester: College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4oth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘‘ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
we a April 6. "—Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 

treet 





PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 


Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hint, ¢ Seneral Dawson- 
Scott, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 

Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esa. (as above), 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN. 
122 and 124 St, James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Wardcn.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





_ Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 





T. MARY'S TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recognised by the Training Syndicate of Cam- 
bridge University. Students received, resident or non- “resident, and thoroughly pre- 
pared for Cambridge Teachers’ and Froebel Society's examinations. Applications 
received by the Sister-in-Charge, 122 St. James's Terrace. 





DEAL COLLEG E, DEA IL. 
nate ——- J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.); Mr. W. W. STOWELL, 
c.(Int 
SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. French and German taught orally 
(spécialité). Thorough preparation for Public Exams. Splendid recreation grounds 
and school-farm. Separate beds. Liberal diet. Special attention to backward and 
delicate boys. Terms moderate. 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southampton. 
Head Mistress—Miss Moore, Cambridge Historical Tripos, rst Class. 


Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, 
pom (licensed) chapel, garden, tennis-court, playing-field.—Apply to Miss Randall, 
y Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 


OUTLOOK ” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI. 

NATIONS. —The Rev. J. SCO" IT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors, 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; French and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science ; individual attention; references, — 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





SEV ENOAKS SCHOOL, Kent. 
Successful Public School. 
Most healthy, 500 ft. above sea level. Exceptionally strong modern side; valuable 
scholarships ; boys met any London station. 
Prospectus, views, magazine, &c. 
Address G. H. Hestor, M.A. 





TUDOR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 
LONDON. 


Principal.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, were ¥ The teachin staft 
includes Professor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; . Malden, Esq mR A 

W. Rippmann, Esq., M.A, ; Signor Garcia ; Monsieur iradees Mondour ' Lean 
B.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman ; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors. Seven 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium. Riding, swimming, cycling, tennis, hockey, 
&c. Prospectus on application. 





ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


lHead-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A, 





A School for 100 Boarders, 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50, 





MiSs M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON pa 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass. of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, 





ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE, 

HIGH-CLASS Praperstory SCHOOL for BOYS, ‘from 7 years. Thorouglr 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received, Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRinciPALs. 





HESHIRE (Arnold House, Knutsford).—A limited number of 

GENTLEMEN’S SONS prepared for the Public Schools and_ professions. 

House situated on an open heath, some 16 miles from Manchester. For references, &c., 
apply as above.—Mr. H. N. Birk My RE, M.A. (Oxon.). 





WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, Suffolk. 
Head Master.—Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, M.A., and late Scholar of 
Pemb, Coll., Oxford. 

First-Grade education under strong staff of masters. Additional accommodation 
lately provided and another boarding-house to be opened at Easter. Most healthy and 
extensive grounds and buildings, Leaving Exhibitions (450 per ann.) awarded 
annually. Fees from £54 to £65. 





PATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS.” 

An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
Gives particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo., red cloth, 
160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price 1s., or post free 1s. 3d. from the 
Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E. rod 








READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 


ULTURE OF THE SPEAKING VOICE.—Practical Train- 
ing in Voice Production, Development and Preservation ; Delivery and Oratory. 
STAMMERING, SORE THROATS, LOSS OF VOICE, &c., Cured. 
Mr. H. D. NutTatt receives Pupils. Interviews at Cathedral Street, Manchester. 


THE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., and Chiilet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 
NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patients 
received at both aan We Mitchell, Naubeim, Salis aaiiiale 
Medical, Surgical eir- Mitche auheim, Salisbury treatmen , 
aeaadnies " Superintendent—Diles ELLISON. 











TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LuMSDEN, 70 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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““THE OUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. 


The chief features of the principal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOOK. 

Readers desiring further information upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 

Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘‘Assurance.” The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert, 
and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. 








NORWICH UNION. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cums Paiw, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Sreruine. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 
Annual Income exceeds £500,000, 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES :—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 
King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria 
Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3- Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 





HeaD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 


FUNDS £4,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1810. 





Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total 
incapacity. Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of 
sight or limbs ; with other special advantages of 


THE “ PERFECT PROTECTION ” POLICY 
Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Thread- 
needle Street, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 3; MILLIONS Sterling. 
The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES. 


2. INCREASED PROFITS. 
SURPLUS DIVIDED, £515,346, 


Chief Office: W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. Actuary and Secretary. 











THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 


SECURITIES COMPANY, Limited. 
DIRECTORS, 
Sir HENRY OAKLEY (Chairman). 
Sir VINCENT CAILLARD. 
II. J. CHINNERY, Esq. 
LAURENCE CURRIE, Esq. 
ROBERT FLEMING, Esq. 
C. SLIGO DE POTHONIER, Esq. 
TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCK AND DEBENTURES, 

Right Hon, Lord HILLINGDON, 
Right Hon. Lord REVELSTOKE, 
H. W. SMITHERS, Esq. 

To the HOLDERS of FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS of the MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, Limited. 

1, The Mexican Central Railway Securities Company has been formed 
it the suggestion of large holders of the above-named Bonds, with the 
following objects :— 

First.—To acquire the Four per Cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 


ofthe Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, and to issue in their | 
place two classes of Securities, which will meet the wants of two different | 


of investors, and thus bring about a substantial appreciation of the 


market value, besides giving to those who desire it the additional safety of | 


registration. 

Second.—To have an English organisation established which will be in 
thse touch with the American Company, and whose preponderating hold- 
ing of the Bonds will assure for it a position of influence. 

Holders who desire to deposit their Bonds must do so on or before the 
It March, 1899, at the banking-house of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie 

'» 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., accompanied by forms for 
deposit, which, with full explanatory circular, can also be obtained at the 
mpany’s Bankers, or at its registered Office. After such date power is 
terved to impose less favourable terms of deposit, in the discretion of 
rectors, 
_ itis evident that the success of the plan depends upon the promptitude 
with which holders of the present Bonds deposit. If the Directors do 
tot deem the amount deposited sufficiently large, the Bonds and the £2 
bt Bond paid thereon will be returned without deduction. 








| London, S.W. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the ompany, to 
gether with drafts of the following documents, viz. :— 

(a) Deed for deposit of Bonds ; 

(b) Deed of Trust and Mortgage to secure the proposed issues 01 
Debenture Stock and Debentures, with Forms of Debenture Stock and 
Debenture attached ; and 

(c) Voting agreement in respect of the Shares to be held in trust ; 
can be inspected at the Offices of the Company’s Solicitors, Messrs. 
Bompas, Bischoff & Co., 4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 

By order of the Board, 
FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary. 


3 Gracechurch Street, E.C., London, February 2, 1899. 
Telegraphic address—‘* Mistral, London.” 








READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 











Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has gold and other minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 
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The whole of this issue having been guaranteed (including 30,000 Shares which were reserved for New York, andjwhich have been subscribed in full), 


the Directors will proceed to allotment upon the closing of the List, but no priority will be given to any guarantor, 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before WEDNESDAY, March 1, for Town and Country, 


THE AMERICAN AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINE CO., 


LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL - = 


” = saad £270,000, 


Divided into 135,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, £135,000; and 135,009 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each, £135,000—£270,000. 


PRESENT ISSUE—135,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at par, payable: 
2s. on Application; 8s. on Allotment; 10s. on April 20, 1899.—£1. 
The Preference Shares are entitled toa Cumulative Preferential Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and will rank, both for capital and 


dividend, in priority to the Ordinary Shares. They are also entitled to share fro rata with the Ordinary Shares any surplus profits after the payment of 
a dividend of 6 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, and therefore embrace all the advantages attached to Ordinary Shares, with the security and priority 


of Preference capital. 


The dividend on the Preference Shares will be payable half-yearly on the 1st day of March and the 1st day of September in each year. The first 
payment will be made on the 1st day of September, 1899, and will be calculated from the dates of payment of the several instalments. 
The whole of the Ordinary Shares are taken by the Vendor in part payment of the purchase consideration. 


There are no Debentures. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

JOHN E. BORLAND, Esq., 6 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., Director 
of Steel Brothers and Company, Limited. 

P. G. HAMILTON-CARVILL, Esq., M.P., 62 St. Ermin’s Mansions, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

STANLAKE LEE, Esq., 38 St. George’s Square, London, S.W. 

WM. LEES, Esq., J.P., 1o Norfolk Strect, Manchester, Directcr of the 
Mercantile Bank of Lancashire, Limited. 

B. S. FOSTER MACGEAGH, Esq., J.P., 79-82 Fore Street, London, 
E.C., Chairman of Foster's Parcels Express Company, Limited. 


BANKEBS. 


Messrs. PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, CAVE, TUGWELL & CO., 
Limited, 50 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





SOLICITORS. 
Messrs, ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C, 
AUDITORS. 


Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, BISHOP & CLARKE, Chartered 
Accountants, 41 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 


BROKFRS. 
Messrs. BROWNING, TODD & CO., 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, and 
Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES, 
W. H. PARKER, Esq., 65 New Broad Street, London, E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company has been formed for the purpose of consolidating into one undertaking 
the whole of the assets and business of the following Companies, incorporated and 
existing under the laws of the State of New York :— 
The National Weighing Machine Company. 
The National Automatic Machine Company. 
The American Automaton Weighing Machine Company. 

These Companies enjoy a practical monopoly of the Automatic Weighing Machine 
business of the United States, and possess some twenty-eight patents, commencing with 
the well-known Everitt Patent, the British rights in which are held by the Sweetmeat 
Automatic Company, Limited. The business owned by them has been established 
upwards of twelve years, and is now one of the recognised institutions of the country, 
and the commercial results are sufficiently set forth in the following extracts of the 
certificate of Mr. Stephen Little, the eminent accountant, and the Comptroller of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway Company :— 

Messrs. Seward, Guthrie & Steele, 40 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
Dear Sirs,—I have examined the accounts of the National Automatic Machine 
Company, New York City, for the four years ending December 31, 1898, and hereby 
certity as follows :— 
The gross receipts, or coin collections, as they are termed, were :— 
For the year 1805 sé és af . 


++ £34513 8 o 

- »» 1896 ee oe o* ee oe +s 34435 9 0 
- »» 1897 oe - oe oe oe +» 35,761 9 © 
ais 9 1898 oe es om ee oe +» 38,016 10 o 
Making a total for the four years of > +. £142,726 16 o 


2. The net profits for the same period, after payment of all expenses of management 
and repairs and maintenance of machines. were :— 
For the year 1895 . 





+» £15,794 14 0 


Bs 9 1896 oe oe oe oe oo oo 25,317 3 0 
a 9 ©1897 os oe ee oe ee es 15,738 13 0 
” » «1898 ee es ‘e ee os +» 16,786 16 o 








Making total profits for the four years of .. on -. £63,637 6 o 
verage per year, £15,909 55. 
I find from the books that the number of persons weighed by the machines of the 
Company for the period under examination was as follows :— 


1895 «. o. o ee o- ee . oe «+ 16,739,022 
1896 .. oe oe +. o* ve os . ++ 16,701,222 
1897 .. ee oe oe ee oe ee ee e+ 17,344,323 
1898 .. oe ee e. oe ee oe ee e+ 18,438,032 


Total .. _ os - oe os ++ 69,222,599 

Average per year, 17,305,649, or about one-fourth of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Based as the business is on actual cash deposits and collections, the accounting is 
necessarily simple and direct, and the net profits thus easily ascertained. There can, 
moreover, be no bad debts in the background to affect them. 

New York, January 18, 1899. STEPHEN LITTLE. 

The combined Companies own upwards of 7,000 weighing machines, which are 
placed on_ most of the principal railways of the United States, in the ferry stations, 
hotels, and other places of public resort. Large sums of money have been expended in 
perfecting the organisation and the machines, and in successfully defending and uphold- 
ing the Patent rights. 

_ The permanency of the business, however, depends not so much upon the Patent 
rights as upon the organisation built up, the capital invested therein, and the positions 





secured for the machines under contracts and arrangements with the Railway Companies 
and others. 

That this is sufficiently appreciated by investors in this country is evidenced by the 
fact that the Ordinary Shares of the Sweetmeat Automatic Company (Limited) of £1 
each, earning a dividend of 20 per cent., are £4 10s. per Share, at which price they yield 
about 44 per cent. per annum. 

The weighing machine is the most remunerative of all automatic machines, because 
there is no outlay for stock of material to be delivered, nor for the replenishing of the 
machines. With few exceptions, the American machines are operated by a one-cent. 
piece, the smallest coin of that country. The business is all for cash, and there are, 
therefore, no bad debts, and the machine, asin this country, meets a recognised want, 
and is not dependent on fashion or changing custom. : 

The amount required to pay the Preference dividend of 6 per cent. on the entire 
issue of £135,000 will be £8,100 per annum. The average net profits for the past four 
years amounted to £15,909, whilst the profits for the year 1898 amounted to £16,786, 
due in part to the further rights acquired by the Vendor, so that the Preference dividend 
is covered more than twice over, and the present issue may, therefore, in the opinion of 
the Directors, be regarded asa permanent investment, yielding a minimum of 6 percent., 
and with further contingent rights. 

For Contracts, see full Prospectus. 

Full Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, 
and Secretary of the Company. 





This Form may be cut out, filled up, and forwarded entire, with cheque or cash for 
amount payable on application, to Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., 
Limited, 50 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE AMERICAN AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINE CO,, LTD, 


ISSUE of 135,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
SHARES of £1 each at par. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 

To the Directors of the American Automatic Weighing Machine Company (Limited), 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of £..+++++++ being 
a deposit of Two Shil'ings per Share on an Application for ............ Six per Cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £r each in the above Company, I request you to allot 
me that number of Preference Shares upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus, an 
I hereby agree to accept such Shares, or any less number that may be allotted to me, 
and to make the remaining payments in respect of the Shares allotted to me in the terms 
of the Prospectus, and I authorise you to place my name on the Register of Share- 
holders in respect of such Shares, and I agree with you and with the Company as Trustee 
for you and other persons who may be liable, to waive any claims I may have, against 
you or them for not more fully complying in the said Prospectus with the requirements 
of Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867. In the event of no Shares being allotted to 
me, the amount of my deposit to be returned in full. 





sual Signature ......... PPPPTTTTTITITTITTTTirrirrrri rt reo 
Name (in full) ..coccsccccccccccccccccseccccececccecccess . 
BERTONE cvccscccccsccccces PTTTTITIT TTT TTT TTT Tires 





Occupation or Description..... oveccecceess ecdeceeues ° 


(Please say if Mrs., Miss, Revd., or other distinctive description. ) 
NR cs <40:s000anen0d0neannsle 
Please write distinctly. 
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ERNST ELECTRIC LIGHT, Ltd.—Conz. from p. 136. 


An additional source of profit may also be found in the formation of sub-Companies 
and the sale of local concessions. ; 

The Directors therefore believe that not only will the amount (£9,800) required to pay 
dividends on the Preference Shares be earned, but that these Shares will further benefit 

participation in profits remaining after provision has been made for the dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares, and for the Reserve Fund. ; 

The Vendor Company (Nernst Lamp Limited), which is the promoter of this Com- 

y and is selling at a profit, has fixed the purchase price at £270,000, payable as to 
£65,000 in cash, £25,000 in fully paid Preference Shares, and £180,000 by the allotment 
of the whole of the Ordinary Shares as fully paid. The whole of the cash payment to 
the Vendor Company will be more than absorbed in reimbursing its expenoiture in 
connection with the acquisition of the rights to purchase the Patents, developing the 
business to its present stage and providing for the expenses of forming this Company, so 
that the Vendor's profit will be represented solely by Ordinary Shares. The Vendors 
agree to pay all the preliminary expenses attending the incorporation and formation of 
this Company up to the first general allotment. It has entered into agreements with 
various parties in connection with guaranteeing the cash portion of the purchase price, 
the Working Capital, and the expenses attendant on the issue, to none of which this 
Company is a party. Applicants for Shares must be deemed to have notice of these 
agreements, and to agree with the Company, as Trustee for the Directors and other 
persons liable, to waive all right to any particulars thereof, whether under section 38 of 
the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise. 

Messrs. Drake, Fort and Zusman are interested in the Purchase Price as Shareholders 
in the Nernst Lamp, Limited. 

The following Contracts have been entered into :—28th June, 1898, between Walther 
Nernst and Carl Camille Weiner; 28th June, 1898, between Walther Nernst and Albert 
Koenig; t2th July, 1898, between Carl Camille Weiner and Benjamin Zusman; 12th 
July, 1898, between Albert Koenig and Benjamin Zusman ; 12th July, 1898, between 
Benjamin Zusman and Nernst Lamp, Limited; 17th November, 1898, between Carl 
Camille Weiner and Nernst Lamp, Limited ; a gth November, 189%, between Albert 
Koenig and Nernst Lamp, Limited ; 23rd February, 1899, between Albert Koenig and 
Nernst Lamp, Limited ; 23rd February, 1899, between Carl Camille Weiner and Nernst 
Lamp, Limited ; 23rd February, 1899, between Nernst Lamp, Limited, of the one part, 
and William Chaplin, on behalf of this Company, of the other part. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association and the above contracts, report and 
opinion may be seen at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the prescribed form, and forwarded to the 
Bankers of the Company, together with the amount of the deposit. If no allotment is 
made, the deposit will be returned in full, and where the number of shares allotted is 
less than that applied for, the balance will be applied towards the payment due on allot- 
ment, and any excess returned to the applicant. 

It is intended to apply in due course for an official quotation for the Preference 
Shares on the London Stock Exchange. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained from the Bankers, 
Brokers, Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company. 

London, February 24th, 1899. 


NERNST ELECTRIC LIGHT, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL oe o £320,0C0, 


Divided into 140,000 Preference Shares of £1 each, and 
180,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 





Issue of 115,000 Preference Shares of £1 cach at par, 


Payable 5s. on Application, 5s. on Allotment, 5s. one month after 
Allotment, and 5s. two months after Allotment. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PREFERENCE SHARES. 
(Zo be retained by the Bankers.) 


To the Directors of 
NERNST ELECTRIC LIGHT, LIMITED. 

GrenTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Company's Bankers (Barclay & Co., Limited), 
the sum of £..-......, being a deposit of 5s. per Share on...... Preference Shares in the 
above-named Company, I request you to allot me that number of Preference Shares 
upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus, dated the 24th day of February, 1899, and 
I hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, 
and to pay the further sum of 5s. per Share on allotment, and the balance as provided 
y the said Prospectus, and I authorise you to register me as the holder of the said 

ares. 






Name (in full).....cssccceccsccess eecrcevecccece occ 
RABGONE cnceccvcncecccvnccceseceessescsscccecscsce aeonees ° 
Description .....e.ee0+. saeeetenuaans ee ee er ere te 
SIGRAUISs oc ccdcveccccccvesss $0 0060.00 800060606006 00 sv erodes 
DAO. . 000600 cevesceees corvecvees seeeee+ +1899 


This Form should be filled up and forwarded entire, with cheque or cash, 5s. per 
Share, to Barclay & Co., Limited, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 





Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook 


BOUND COPIES of the FIRST 
TWO VOLUMES are now 
obtainable, with INDEX. 


Cloth, half-bound, 1os. 6d. per Volume. 


Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 








ASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs. 
Fisner & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following prices:— 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; cloth half-bound, 1s. ¢@. 





THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, LTD. 
Tue third annual general meeting of shareholders of the Linotype Company, Limited, 
was held yesterday at the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. J. Lawrence (Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. H. Lock) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

_ The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report and balance sheet, 
said that they showed that their business operations during the past year had resulted in 
an increase of 21 per cent. upon a year which in itself had shown a considerable increase 
on the one preceding. The total available net profit, including the balance brought 
forward from the preceding year, and after paying the debenture interest, was 
204,591. (Applause.) They would see that £100,000 had already been distributed 
among the shareholders in quarterly dividends on the preferred shares, and in the first 
interim half-yearly dividend on the deferred shares, The Company were that day ten 
years old, and it might be of interest to briefly review the progress made. In 1889, and 
for three years afterwards, they paid no dividends whatever; in 1892 they earned 
42,100; in 1895 they earned £59,900; in 1896, £123,000; and during ast 
year £180,000. (Applause.) The shareholders had received practically one and 
a half millions of sovereigns, and if every original shareholder were never to receive 
another farthing of revenue or dividend from the Company, he would have no reason- 
able cause of complaint now in respect of the past, as he had received his capital money 
back and 50 per cent. in addition. Moreover, during recent years at least, the dividends 
paid had been fairly substantial, and they were growing. As a record of success, he 
thought they had every reason to congratulate themselves on these figures ; but, outsice 
filling their own pockets, they had enormously advanced the interests of a great industry, 
and in doing this they had hurt no man. The newspaper proprietor and the 
publisher had benefitted enormously by the econcmies they had been able 
to make, while the compositors (or operators as they now were) had been 
able to earn very largely increased wages. The public had also benefitted. Pro- 
bably some people might object to the quantity of printed matter and litera- 
ture spread broadcast nowadays, but this was not entirely their concern. ‘They 
were simply the makers of the machines used in the printing industry, and if the 
public called upon publishers and newspaper proprietors for more matter at cheaper 
prices, then it was the Company's duty to make the machines necessary to produce the 
printed matter, A good many people, some of them even shareholders, were ignorant as 
to what the Linotype really was, and he pointed out, among its other advantages, that it 
effected an economy of 40 or 50, or even 60 per cent. in the wages formerly paid. They 
might ask if there was any limit to the prospects of the Company. The directors be- 
lieved they had only touched the fringe of the subject. ‘Taking Great Britain alone the 
number of newspapers was 2,418, and of periodicals 2,225, a round total of 4,600. At the 
present time they had only 860 newspapers using the Linotype, so they would see there 
was avery large margin for the development of the Linotype business. On the Con- 
tinent and in the Colonies there was an even still larger margin. In Londen 
there is only one daily newspaper for every 500,000 of population. In the 
provinces the average is one to every 135,000 of population, but in America 
there is one to every 33,000. Dealing with the Report, the Chairman remarked 
that he wished the shareholders to understand that their revenue was not obtained 
by a grasping and inconsiderate policy. ‘They were giving to-day to the trade an 
infinitely better article than they produced even three years ago, and at a relatively 
lesser price. They were also reducing the cost of the many component parts of the 
machine, and the complaints now received about the working of the machine did not 
exceed one to a hundred compared with a few years ago. Kegarding the question of 
their reserve fund, the directors, in consequence of the unrest spread abroad during the 
last few weeks, consequent on the unfortunate position of another Company and their 
phantom balance, had decided (and, in fact, had already accomplished it) to invest their 
reserve fund of £100,000 in Consols. (Applause.) Inthe balance-sheet they would see an 
item of £3,338 for workmen’s fares. This had been incurred through the transporting of 
their works from the city of Manchester to Broadheath, eight miles distant. They could 
not take the men away from their families, and to avoid losing any of their most skilled 
mechanics they had arranged with the railway company to convey these men at a fixed 
charge per week during the time their workmen's cottages were being built. They had 
also incurred considerable expense in sending travellers to India, Australia, and other 
countries to establish agencies, and another considerable item was set down for training 
schools, but on this head they expected this year to be able to save more 
than half the amount charged to the reserve fund. Their largest training 
school was the one called the Economic Printing Establishment in Bouverie 
Street, but now after ten years they considered they had done enough in the way 
of education, and they had closed this school. They still kept one on, called their 
London Depét, and they lent their machines to technical Institutes. Under the 
head of dividend they were aware they had paid during the past year four 
dividends—in point of fact from January 1, 1898, up to April 1, 1899, they would have 
paid five quarterly dividends. He might mention they had now also a revenue coming 
in from the repair of machines. It had now attained substantial proportions ; and if they 
never sold another machine they would have a growing revenue from this source. One 
especially gratifying feature was the increased number of establishments using the Lino- 
type machines. At the end of 1897 the number was 359; at the end of 1898, 521, an 
increase of 162, (Applause.) This was a much more gratifying feature to the Board 
than the number of machines sold. There had also been an increase of 63 per cent. in 
the number of book establishments using them. Regarding the last paragraph of the 
report, he pointed out that the Board had been quietly building up a very large supple- 
mentary business, so that they could go into any office and offer to fit them up from the top 
to the bottom storey with anything they wanted. (Applause.) Before long they might even 
be able to supply the psper—not to say that they would manufacture it. (Laughter.) They 
had entered into a contract with the Printing Machine Company, launched a few weeks 
ago; and instead of the two Companies competing with each other, they had agreed to take 
415,000 of preference capital in the concern, the Linotype to have some of their directors 
on the Board, and have the control for the making of their plant of every kind. This 
was a very valuable auxiliary to their business, and was destined to become as valuable 
to them as the Linotype business itself Two of the best experts were now over in the 
States buying and selecting for them from all the best estab.ishments there the best and 
most modern and up-to-date appliances for building the machine (a sketch of which was 
before the shareholders), and he did not expect that a single farthing of additional 
capital would be required. Regarding their foreign and colonial business 
during the past year, they had shipped and sold to Australia and other places 
machines amounting to the value of £72,890. He left them to infer what their returns 
would be on this item alone, and in addition the expenditure on their workmen’s 
cottages would also come back with profit. Even from Spain their agent had come back 
with £7,000 of orders, and Manilla also had just ordered their first consignment. 
(Laughter). As to their patents, they were owners of 130 very important patents 
brought out in recent years, and which had not cost the Company a penny as patents. 
He would emphasise the fact that the machine they produced to-day was the subject- 
matter of a patent which had cost them not one farthing. He brought it from America 
in 1890 free of cost, and they smashed up the original machine and started making an 
entirely new one, upon which they had since executed numberless improvements. They 
were on the eve now themselves of bringing out another great improvement, which 
practically meant a revolution in the machine they manufactured. It was not on the 
market yet, as they were still testing it; but in effect it meant doubling the matrix, so 
that it would do double the work, and they would charge no more for it. . 

Lord Kelvin seconded the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, and this was 
unanimously agreed to. z 

The motion regarding declaration of dividend was also passed, and Sir Hy. H. 
Bemrose, M.P., and Mr. H. J. Normen were re-elected on the Board. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the meeting. 
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Mr. Tames Swinburne, M.I.C.E., Vice-President, Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, says :—‘‘ Nernst’s Lamp is, in my opinion, the greatest. 


invention in Electric Lighting, since the infancy of the industry.” 


° 
The Subscription List will Open on Monday, February 27, 1899, and will Close for Town on Tuesday, February 28, and for Country and the = & 


Continent at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, March 1. 






NERNST ELECTRIC LIGHT, Limited. 


Incorporated under th. 


CAPITAL 


wipanies Acts 1862 to 1898. 


£320,000. 


Divided into 140,000 Preference Shares of £1 each and 180,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each; the Vendors taking the whole of the 
Ordinary Shares, fully paid, in part payment of the Purchase Price. 





The Preference Shares will rank as to Capital in priority to the Ordinary Shares, and 
will be entitled to a Preferential Dividend of 7 per cent. (non-cumulative), and, further, 
to a pro rata share of any profits it may be determined to distribute after 7 per cent. 
has been paid on the Ordinary Shares, and provision made for a Reserve Fund. 

The Memorandum of Association provides that no Debenture Stock can be created to 
rank in front of the Preference Shares except by resolution passed by a majority of not 
less than three-fourths of the Preference Shareholders at a Special Meeting convened 
for that purpose. 

There are now offered for subscription 115,000 Preference Shares, payable : 5s. on 
application, ss. on allotment, 5s. April 1, 1809 ; 5s. May 1, 1899. 

Directors.—Sir Henry C. Mance, C.1.E., Past President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Director of the Electric Construction Company, Limited, 32 Earl's 
Court Square, S.W. (Chairman) ; J. G. Dalzell (Chairman Black and White), 65 Ashley 
Gardens, S.W.; B. M. Drake, M.I.E.E. (Messrs. Drake & Gorham, Electrical 
Engineers, 66 Victoria Street, S.W.; J. Geoffrey Fort, Forest Lodge, Ashstead, Surrey, 
and B. Zusman, 4 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C. (Directors of ‘‘ Nernst Lamp, Limited.” 

Scientific and Technical Adviser.—Dr. Walther Nernst, Professor, Goettingen 
University. Consulting Engineer.—James Swinburne, M.1.C.E., Vice-President of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Lon jon. 

Bankers.—Barclay & Company, Limited, 54 Lombard Street, E.C., and Branches. 
‘Solicitors to the Vendors.—Guedalla & Cross, 21 Essex Street, Strand, W.C 
Solicitors to the Company.—Budd, Johnsons & Jecks, 24 Austin Friars, E.C. Brokers. 
—Alexander Wilson & Sons, 11 Birchin Lane, and Stock Exchange. E.C. Auditors.— 
Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., 4 Lothbury, E.C. 

Secretary and Offices (pro tem.)—William Chaplin, 130 Dashwood House, 
London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company has been formed to acquire and work in the Countries mentioned 

hereafter the Patent rights (free from any royalty) of the Nernst Electric Lamp, 

which will, it is claimed, occupy the same position in electric lighting as the Welsbach 
burner in gas lighting. 

It has long been known that to render the electric light cheaper a new form of 
iamp was necessary, which would utilise to better advantage the electric current ; and 
this is the function of the Nernst Lamp. 

Nernst's invention consists in the use of a rod of highly refractory oxide instead of 
carbon, as a light-giving body in incandescent lamps. Such materials are insulators 
when cold, but when heated are conductors, and as they stand a much higher temperature 
than carbon they can be run at a much higher electrical efficiency. As the oxides are 
not consumed, a vacuum globe is unnecessary. 

Large Nernst Lamps contain an electrical heating hood, to get the rods hot enough 
to begin to conduct. As soon as the rod takes the current the hood is cut out of circuit 
automatically. The rod itself with the two wires on which it is mounted is easily re- 
placeable. In smaller lamps, the movable hood is replaced by a stationary heater, so 
that the lamp is cheaper and simpler. 

Small lamps can be sold at an exceptionally low price without automatic lighters, 
merely entailing the slight trouble of lighting with a match. Such lamps are specially 
useful where great cheapness is important, thus solving the problem of the poor man’s 
oe light. When preferred, even the smallest lamps can be made with automatic 
lighters. 

The Nernst Lamp is not only very efficient, but it can be made to work on high 
electrical pressures, as the specific resistance of the materiai, even when white hot, is 
very much higher than that of carbon. The lamps can be used on existing installations. 

According to Mr. Swinburne, the following are among the advantages of the Nernst 
Lamp: - 

1. The consumption of power is, at most, 1°5 to 1°6 watts per candle power, being 
about 60 per cent. less than the ordinary 4-watt incandescent lamp, thus saving 
three-fifths of the Electric Lighting Bill. 

2. The Nernst light is pleasant and becoming. Its light does not fall off materi- 
ally during the life of the rod ; and as there is no bulb, there is no loss of light 
through either internal blackening, or external dust and dirt. 

3-. Unlike the present type of incandescent lamp, which can only be used com- 
mercially in circuits not exceeding 250 volts, the Nernst Electric Lamp can be com- 
mercially employed, either with direct or alternating currents, up to any pressure 
compatible with safety. 

4. The manufacture on a smal! scale of the rods or light emitting bodies has 
already resulted in rods which have lasted the equivalent of a year’s ordinary daity 
usage. Further experience in wholesale manufacture may be expected to give even 
better results. 

5. The rod of the Nernst Electric Lamp with its wire mount is detachable, and 
when worn out can be easily replaced by anyone, the body of the lamp serving for an 
indefinite period, whereas the ordinarw incandescent electric lamp is of no use when 
its filament is broken or the glass darkened. ‘This is an economic advantage in 
favour of the Nernst Electric Lamp of the utmost importance. 

6. The cost of production of the rod will be exceedingly small. 

7-. The process of manufacture is very simple, and plant of an inexpensive kind 
only is necessary. There is no “flashing,” no electrical mounting, no expensive 
vacuum, and, comparatively, no waste, as a used-up rod merely means mounting 
another in the same wire; it does not mean scrapping a complete lamp. The 
holders of the automatic lamps are merely ordinary fitting work, demanding no new 
type of manufacture. 

8. Compared with the Arc Lamp, the Nernst has many advantages in respect 

to— 

(a) First Cost, which is about one-eighth to one-tenth of the Arc. 

(4) Maintenance, the whole of the expense of carbons and trimming and the cleaning 
of the elaborate mechanism of the Arc regulator being saved. 





i 


(c) Pressure. Unlike the Arc, the Nernst Electric Lamp can be made to take very 
high pressures — for instance, a single rod for 400 volts is only about 2} in, long, 
and by arranging two in series in each lamp there is no difficulty in running 
parallel on 1,000 volt circuits without transformers. 

(d) Absolute steadiness, and freedom from flickering and hissing. 

For these reasons it is expected that the Nernst Electric Lamp must in many cases 
put the existing lamps entirely out of competition, and that it will be in great demand 
tor the lighting of streets, mines, factories, mills, steamships, railway stations, sidings 
and carriages, wharves, public institutions, places of worship, theatres and music halls, 
shops, hotels, restaurants, &c., &c. 

Tests and examinations have been made in London, Goettingen, and Buda-Pesth, 
by Mr. James Swinburne, M.Inst.C.E., Vice-President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, London, whose report, made for the Vendors, is as follows :— 


“82 Victoria Street, London, S.W.: January 23, 1899, 
“* According to instructions, I have carefully examined the Nernst Lamps sent 
to me, and have also visited Prof. Nernst’s laboratory in Goettingen, and the Nernst 
Lamp Department at the Works of Messrs. Ganz & Co., at Buda Pesth, and have 
had Lamps running time tests under my supervision. 
‘“‘Nernst’s Lamp is, in my opinion, the greatest invention in Electric Lighting 
since the infancy of the industry. 
“The Nernst Lamp has a field which includes the whole of Electric Lighting. 
It will, I believe, oust the Arc Lamp in nearly all cases, have the field to itself for 
Electric Lights between so and 200 candles, and will probably eventually replace 
the Carbon Incandescent Lamp in common use, being able to compete with it at 
once in all cases where having to light the lamp with a match is not a hardship, and 
it is important to reduce the supply company’s bill some sixty per cent. 
‘* The patents have been sutuatteed to me, and I can see no way in which elec- 
trical ingenuity can get round the claims. 
“JAMES SWINBURNE.” 


The Patents have also been submitted to Messrs. J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., M.P., 
and A. Colefax, who have given the foliowing opinion :— 

We are of opinion that no difficulty arises as to the novelty or utility of Professor 
Nernst’s invention itself. The invention is, in our view, fundamentally different 
from anything that preceded it. The only questions that arise depend on the dates 
and form of the applications made for patents in the different countries. 

In our opinion, the Letters Patent are valid, which have, as we are informed, 
been granted in the following countries—that is to say, Argentine, Cape Colony, 
Esypt, New South Wales, New Zealand, South Australia, Venezuela, and Victoria. 

With regard to other countries in respect of which the Nernst Lamp, Limited, 
possesses rights, we are unable at present to advise finally, for we have no informa: 
tion that Patents have as yet been granted, and in some cases even replies acknow- 
ledging receipt of the cateations are not yet tohand. Subject to revision of our 
opinion when we know the dates of all the applications, and that Patents have heen 
granted, we are of opinion that the Letters Patent in the following countries will be 
valid :—Brazil (so far as the “ Materials” Patent is concerned), Ceylon (in respect 
of the heating device and the “‘ Materials” Patent), Chili, Columbia, Hong Kong, 
India, Jamaica, Japan (“‘ Materials" Patent), Mauritius (the ‘* Materials” Patent 
Mexico, Mysore (in respect of the heating device and ‘‘ Materials” Patents), Natal, 
Peru, Queensland, Straits Settlements, Tasmania, Transvaal, Uruguay, and Western 
Australia. J. FLETCHER MOULTON, 

Temple: February 2, 1899. ARTHUR COLEFAX. 


This Company acquires from the Vendors the right to apply for Patent Rights in 
the countries comprised in the continents of Australasia, Africa, Asia, South and Central 
America and the islands adjacent, of which Patent Rights have already been granted for 
Argentine, Cape Colony, Egypt, New South Wales, New Zealand, South Australia, 
Venezuela, and Victoria. Applications have also been made for Patent Rights for the 
7 numa mentioned in the opinion of Messrs. J. Fletcher Moulton and Arthur 

olefax. 

These territories are so vast that the field of operations, considering the present rapid 
development of electric lighting throughout the world, is practically unlimited. 

Among the Cities within the Company's sphere are Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland, 
Brisbane, Hobart Town, Dunedin, Coolgardie, Geelong, Adelaide, Perth, Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Durban, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Bulawayo, Delagoa Bay, Cairo, Alexandria, Smyrna, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Pekin, Canton, Tokio, Singapore, Tobolsk, 
Mysore, Kingston, Port Louis, City of Mexico, Guatemala, Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, 
Pernambuco, Lima, Monte Video, Rosees Ayres, Santiago, and Valparaiso. 

The rights of this invention, other than those held by this Company, have bzen 
acquired, or are controlled, as under : -- 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, and the Balkan States....Ganz & So. dae, Bote Fuad. 

+s . Allgemeine Electricitaets 

Remaining European Countries . im “hak, oa. reste 

q . { George Westinghouse, Pittsburg, 
North America and Canada ........+0++00s eteee] Pa., and New York. 

The above are generally recognised to be three of the leading undertakings in the 

Electrical world. 


_ The Working Capital of £50,000 provided by this issue is considered by the 
Directors to be ample for present needs, as the operations of the Company should not 
entail large capital outlay. 

The profits of the Company will be principally derived from the manufacture, sale, 
and rental of Nernst Lamps. Even if the Lamps are sold at prices which will compare 
favourably with those of Lamps now in use a large profit will result, but owing to 
great saving in current, it may reasonably be expected that higher prices will be obtain- 
able. It should further be noted that every lamp fixed becomes a permanent source of 
profit to the Company. 


[For continuation sce page 135 
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